THE 


Find, both from converſation, and 
N ſeveral writings lately publiſh'd, 
chat it is growing more and more 
into faſhion to run down all 


ing of God is capable of this ſort of proof, 
I ſhall not ar preſent enquire. I will ſup- 
poſe that it is not, and that the only way of 
coming to the knowledge of a firſt Cauſe is 
from efects. But, then, I take leave to ſay 
that we are not under the ſame neceſſity of 
proving the goodneſs, and other moral perfec- 
tions, of God, in this way, excluſive of eve- 
ry other kind of argument. 

That there exiſts ſome unoriginated Being, 
we are certain from the evident abſurdity of 
an infinite ſeries of beings, every one i 
upon a former, yet all of them together inde- 
pendent of any of cauſe, That this firſt Be- 

ing is poſſeſs d of all wiſdom and power, we 
gather from the frame of the univerſe in 
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11 INTRODUCTION. 
which are ſuch numberleſs and moſt won- 
derful diſplays of both theſe attributes, as at 
once facie} he underſtanding, and exceed its 
utmoſt . comprehenſion; So far we reaſon 
merely from effects. But here we ſhall be o- 
bliged to change our method of reaſoning, if 
we intend to have any plain and invariable 
rule by which to guide our conceptions of 
God, as a Te r expectations 
from him. For how. ſhall we know Tie: 
God be juſt and good? The ſober and conſi- 
dering part of mankind, and indeed all whoſe 
minds have not been. corrupted by vice, or 
prepoſſeſs d by eſtabliſh'd opinions, have uni- 
verſally agreed, in aſcribing jultic and good- 
kx ja.cha Hupremne: Gonerpayr of the world: 
1d by whar have they been mo this uni- 
formity in their ſentiments? Hath it been en- 
tireiy by obſerving the traces of theſe per- 
fections in the works of creation and pro- 
vidence ?, Or rather hath it not been becauſe 
they judg d che things themſelves to be highly 
worthy of God, and ſuch as the moſt perfect 
nature cannot want? Have they not appre- 
hended an inherent, unchangeable excellence 
In theſe qualities, which hath been the ground 
of their concluding, that God can never be 
| 1 malevolent, becauſe then he would 
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n Appearances in providence and the idea 

of perfect goodneſs, the contradiction is not 

in the things themſelves, but wholly owing 

to our imperfe& vie ws of the ways and 
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bimlelf, and that, therefore, whatever 
ing contradictions there may be herween 
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INTRODUCTION. It 
of God? That this, which is the common 
notion of mankind, and that which moſt 
naturally offers itſelf to the mind, concern- 
ing the intrinfick lovelineſs and excellence of 
thoſe, which we call the moral perfections 
of the Deity, or their being neceſſarily and 
everlaſtingly fit, and becoming that Being 
whoſe underſtanding is infinite, and his ma- 


jeſty above all compariſon ; that this notion, 


I fay, is W Km right, and that, conſequent- 
ly, we need not ſearch for any other princi- 
ple of action in the divine being but that 
oundleſs intelligence or wiſdom, to which all 
the fitneſſes and reaſons of things, in all 
their varieties and degrees, are ever naked 
and open, this is what I have attempted ro 
ſhew in the fit chapter of this diſcourſe ; 
I hope, not without all ſucceſs. 

I have only this ſingle lemma to premiſe, viz. 
that there is a negative rectitude in the divine 
nature; by which I mean that God hath 
no wrong biaſs upon him; no inclination 
to any thing, which to his wiſdom, that is 
never deceiv'd, appears unbecoming him to 
do. I might content 'myfelf with referi 
to what I have afrerwards, I think, prov'd, 
that there are in Gh no inclinations or affec- 
tions of any kind, properly ſo cull d; and to 
be fure then none that mterfere with his im- 
mutable ideas of juſt un right. But I add 
this farther conſideration, that the exiſtence 
of God being neceſſary, his wiſdom infinite, 
his power equal to his wiſdom, and his eſ- 
ſence fimple and uncompounded, there can 

a : be 


iv INTRODUCTION, 


be no room. for an inteſtine war between 
wiſdom and inclination. We can account for 


all the irregular defires of mankind, con- 
demn'd by their own reaſon, either from bo- 
dily temper and complexion, or miſtaken and 
narrow notions of perſons and things, or 
their having been croſs'd and baffled in their 
deſigns, or from the influence of cuſtom and 


example ; nothing of which, or a like nature, 
having place with regard to God, it is evi- 
dent that he cannot be tempted with evil, nor 
by the /ame neceſſity of nature (which is a ſim- 
ple uniform idea) both diſcern that which is 
good, and be inclin'd to the contrary. From 
whence I conclude that God haths no ſuch 


inclinations or affections as oppoſe the 


dictates of his infinite wiſdom. 
The author defigns hot by any thing he 
iath ſaid, ro make innovations in our common 
language, when we are ſpeaking of the Deity. 
He is very well contented that certain expreſ- 
ſons, confecrated by long uſe (ſuch as de- 


trees and purpoſes, kind affections and inclina- 


tions, compaſſion, &c.) ſhould ſtill keep poſ- 
ſeſſion. Bay, he thinks that the old rule 
ought to be applied here, that what is ſpoken 


in compliance with human weakneſs, muſt 


be underſtood in a manner worthy of God. 
That ſuch language is popular, not pbilgſo- 
phical ; fitted to ſtrike the imagination and 
Paſſions, and therefore us d; not ſuch as mere 
reaſon would make 0556 958 
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@ HEN I examine my notion 
> of the ſelf. exiſtent, all-perfe& 
Being, I find, among others, 
theſe t απ· ) ideas, of inſinite knows 

: leage, and a correſpondent e- 
nergy, or active force, included in it. The know- 
ledge which this Being hath, of what is ft, or 
unfit, to be choſen or done in every ſuppoſable 
circumſtance, is what we mean by the Wiſdom 


of God. Theſe fitneſſes and unfitneſſes, are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into natural and moral. Natural fitneſs 

is (chiefly at leaſt) the fitneſs or ſubſeryiency of 
things and actions in their own nature, to ſome 
good end. Moral fitneſs, is the fitneſs or congruity, 
that intelligent and free agents, ſhould make choice 
of certain ends preferably to others, -and of cer- 
tain actions, as means, ſuited and adapted to theſe 
ends. That there are different moral kinds. of 
action, ſome fit, others unfit to be done, ſome 
becoming, others, unbecoming the ſupreme Being, 
and this independently of his ching or willing them, 
is as evident, as that there are moral perfectiuns 
and excellencies belonging to the divine na- 
dure. 170 | 2 8 : 
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§ 2. The will of God conſtantly to act after 
this or that manner, cannot be eſteem'd an excellence; 
if, on ſuppoſition, he had will'd to act in a diffe- 
rent and contrary way, the former manner would 
have had nothing great and excellent in it. The 
excellence or dignity, muſt be firſt in one way 
and method of acting above another, and from 
thence be transfer'd to the will, which, being 
ſteddily and complacentially determin'd that way, 
is, therefore, ſaid to have a rectitude in it, or to be 
holy and just and good. Otherwiſe the meaning 
and proof of God's moral perfections, would be no 
more than this, that he wills what he wills, and 
doth every thing he doth; becauſe his willing or 
doing it, makes that a perfection or excellence, 
which in its own nature is abſolutely indiffe- 
rent. TED, 


53. The Wiſdom of God is primarily conver- 


{fant about ends, and ſecondarily only about the 
means. All ends are not morally indifferent, till 
God, by his arbitrary choice, eſtabliſhes a difference 
between them. e. g. It is not a thing indifferent, 
whether the end propos'd by God in creating in- 
-telligent beings, ſhall be e diſplay of his ſovereign 
and uncontroulable power in their everlaſting miſery, 


without the leaſt thing done by them to deſerve it; 


raiſing their expeftations by expreſs and ſolemn pro- 
miſes, and * then diſappointing - them ; whether God 
ſhall propoſe this as his end in their creation, or 
ſomewhat elſe, is not, I fay, a thing morally indiffe- 
rent. The ſun in the heavens is not more viſible 
by its own light, than the truth of this maxim, 
that whoever - knowingly and wilfully hurts another, 
"without cauſe, is guilty of injuſtice ; and the greater 
the hurts, the greater the injuſtice. What is with- 
Out cauſe, or reaſon, is without 7ight, and what is 
without 
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without right, in the preſent caſe, is contrary to 
it; even to that right which every being hath, 
not to ſuffer thoſe evils which no other being hath 
a right to inflict. Now can any thing be more 
dreadful to the ſufferer than eternal miſery * Or 
more without a cauſe or reaſon, when he is able 
to plead his innocence ® Such a proceeding, would 
be at an infinite diſtance from all right, and 
therefore infinitely unworthy of the moſt excellent 
nature. To be taken out of a ſtate of non-exi- 
ſence, and immediately condemn'd to a ſtate of 
everlaſting torment, much more after a life of the 
moſt exact obedience and ſubmiſſion to its Maker, 
is what the creature might ly complain of, and 
ſtill more, if there was the ſecurity of a promiſe 
on God's part of a contrary treatment. Let any 
one, for argument's fake, make this his own caſe, 
and then ay, whether he ſhould not think him- 
ſelf to have juſt matter of complaint; and then 
let him conſider farther, whether the complaint be- 
ing juſt, the thing complain'd of can be juſt too. So 
far then we are got, that there is an eſſential ever= 
laſting fitneſs in Fuſtice, and faithfulneſs. Let us now 
ſee whether we cannot advance farther. 


$ 4. Nothing whatſoever is of value but happi- 
neſs, either the agent's own, or the happineſs of 
other beings ; or that which hath ſome relation to 
happineſs ; either more immediate or remote, neceſ- 
ſary or voluntary, to happineſs itſelf, or to the capa- 
cities of it. A univerſe of unintelligent matter falling 


(if you pleaſe) by chance, into the moſt conſum- 


mate order and regularity, but without any mind 
to diſcern and enjoy its beauties, is in effect no- 
thing, becauſe good for nothing. Nor 1s the caſe 
mended by adding intelligence and perception, if 
that intelligence and perception, be not attended 
with pleaſure ; 5 all pleaſure, is 
2 | ag 


[4] 
no better than figure and magnitude without per- 
ception, as theſe are juſt equal in value to nothing. 
To perception add miſery, and nothing will deſerve 
the preference. From hence I proceed to argue 
thus, that which immediately and properly cau- 
ſes miſery and not happineſs, or leſs happineſs than 
miſery, is upon the whole evi or worſe than no- 
thing ; that which cauſes neither happineſs nor 
miſery, either immediately or upon reflection, is 
neither good nor evil, and ſo will ſerve for no 
more, than to weigh againſt nothing. Beauty and 
order are, in their own nature, fitted to communi- 
cate pleaſure to percipient beings, that are pro- 
per judges of them ; in the natural world as they 
are arguments of deſign and Hill in the framer, 
and lead the thoughts to beauties of a higher 
Kind; in the moral world, as they are the effects 
of the nobleſt faculties applied to their right uſe. 
When I ſay that theſe things are in their nature 
fitted to produce pleaſure, my meaning is, that 
nothing is requir*d to this pleaſure, but a clearneſs 
of Perception, without any bia or inclination, one 
way or the other. But now, on the contrary, were 
it ſuppoſeable (which it is ot) that beauty and 
order had no more aptitude to give pleaſure, than 
deformity and confuſion, there would be nothing to 
chuſe between them, | 


$ 5. Let us apply this to the two accompliſh- 
ments, ſo univerſally coveted, of knowledge and 
power : they can no otherwiſe be perfections, or 
things rather to be defir'd than the want of them, 
than as the being who poſſeſſes them is the hap- 
Pier for them himſelf, or more capable of promo- 
ting the happineſs of others, We muſt therefore 
grant that end to be beſt for a knowing and pow- 
erful being, in the purſuit of which, his knowledge 


and power will contribute to actual bappineſi, or 
| * 20 
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to the capacities and opportunities of it. Why I 
add this reſtrifion, will be ſeen preſently : after 
this manner are we oblig'd to reaſon concern- 
ing the knowledge and power of God himſelf, 
the ſupreme and beſt of all Beings. Is the ori- 
ginal deſign of God in exerciſing theſe attributes, 
the miſery or happineſs of his creatures? it cannot 
be their miſery, for the reaſon before given; and 
becauſe, if this be their intended effect, they are 
directed to no valuable end, and are, therefore, ſo 
far conſider'd, at beſt of no uſe either in em- 
ſelves, or to the poſſeſſor; unleſs his happineſs be 
conceiv'd to grow out of their miſery ; an ima- 
gination ſo contradictory to the notion of a per- 
fect Being, that I preſume no one who believes 
God to be ſuch a Being, did ever exprefly and 
directly entertain it. There is, indeed, a contra- 
diction in the very ſuppoſition, that the miſery of 
the creature, makes the happineſs of the creator : 
as his own works he cannot hate them without 
hating himſelf, he muſt therefore hate them, if 
at all, for works done by them; therefore could 
not hate them before they were created, there- 
fore cou'd not create them to be miſerable : be- 
ſides, what are the works for which God can 
hate his creatures ? If for evil, theſe they might 
have avoided, and then would not have been mi- 


ſerable; if for good, or becauſe they have done 


no evil, this would be injuſtice, which would cauſe 


as much pain by claſhing with his clear and ade- 


your ideas of right and wrong, as it could be 
uppoſed to afford pleaſure, by feeding a mali- 
cious temper : not to add, that the ſame neceſſity 
cannot be the original of malice, and of that right 
- > _ which diſcovers and condemns the evil 
of it, 


Z6. 
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$ 6. It is a very ingenious compariſon of Bi- 
ſhop Cumberland *, * the greateſt power that can 
ebe imagin'd, without wiſdom and juſtice (add 
* goodneſs too) implies no more of #/-/edne/ſs or 
of majeſty, than what may be found in a maſs 
„ of lead, ſuppoſed to be of an infinite weight; 
« for, as thoſe who underſtand Mechanicks know 
very well, there may be a weight equivalent to 
« any power.” We might otherwiſe reſemble 
power, ſeparate from moral attributes, to a reſiſt- 
leſs' tempeſt, that. carries all before it; which a- 
grees with the notion the famous Earl of Rocheſter 
own'd himſelf to have had of the Deity f, as a vaſt 
power, that wrought every thing, by the neceſſity 
of its nature. || From all this I infer, that the end or 
deſign of God in the creation, muſt be happineſs ; 
as to the degree, and manner of attaining it, ſuited 
to the falculties, the dependence, and the freedom of 
his reaſonable creatures; or, to ſpeak more ſtrictly, 
a capacity of happineſs, which muſt be valuable, 
for the ſame reaſon that happineſs itſelf is ſo. Ir 
is fit that reaſonable creatures ſhould be made free, 
that they may freely acknowledge their dependence on 
the firſt Cauſe, and act according to it. And *tis 
fit that the happineſs of a creature, whoſe actions 
are free, ſhould be the effect of the right uſe of 
his own freedom. With this only limitation, the 
happineſs of his creatures muſt always be deſign'd by 


De Legib. Nat. p. 226. 4% f Vid. His Life by Biſhop 


Burnet. 


| The Divinity excels in three things; immortality, power, 
and virtue : of theſe the moſt venerable and divine is virtue, 
For the elements and yacuum have immortality ; earthquakes, 
thunders, ſtorms and torrents have great power; but as for 
juſtice and equity, nothing participates thereof, except what is 
divine. Plutarch's life of Ariftides. vid. loc. 
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the Creator. The fitneſs of puniſe ment is deduci- 
ble from what hath been now ſaid of happineſs, and 
is not to be explain'd in any other way. For, be- 


cauſe happineſs hath enough in its idea, to awaken 


the active powers of an intelligent being; becauſe, 
it is very plain, wherein the happineſs of ſuch a 
being muſt principally conſiſt, even in the ſatis- 
faction of its largeſt and moſt exalted faculties, and 
that the only means conducing to ſuch a happineſs, 
is the love and practice of univerſal goodneſs, 
which is the immediate ſource of very great plea- 


ſure, to a well diſpoſed mind; and becauſe, farther, 


it is in the power of this being, to uſe theſe means 
with ſucceſs; therefore, it is , that this being 
ſhould exert his faculties in an agreeable courſe of 
actions, and that, if he does not, he ſhould be 
puniſh'd with the loſs of that happineſs which he 
neglects and deſpiſes. 


$ 7. The ſum is; that a reaſonable creature 
ſhould not be made miſerable, before he hath de- 
ſerv'd it, is the fir and moſt apparent fitneſs ; that 
he ſhould be made for happineſs is the next; the 
next to which 1s, that every reaſonable being ſhould 
be oblig'd to chooſe reaſon for his guide in the ſearch 
of happineſs ; which is followed with a fourth, that he 
who will not be perſuaded to take the right way 
to be happy, ſhould be left to the conſequences of 
is own Wrong choice, But then the fitneſs that this 
or that particular perſon ſhould be puniſh'd with 
the loſs of happineſs, is only accidental, and beſide 
the primary deſign of God, and therefore wholly 
to be aſcribed to the creature's own perverſeneſs. 


§ . _ argument for fitneſs in the choice of 
the end, is, that if there were no fitneſſes but with 
relation to the means, after God had firſt fix'd his 
end, then what we call the moral e of 
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God, (e. g. juſtice, goodneſs, and truth) are only 
ſo many inclinations, propenſions, or affeftions in the 
divine nature, to certain ways of acting, (or, if you 
pleaſe, one inclination branching itſelf into ſeveral 
ſtreams) not flowing from his wiſdom, but imme- 
diately from the ſame original proper neceſſity as 
that of his being eternal and immenſe, Now ſhould 
we grant affections in God anſwering to inclina- 
tions of inſtinct in mankind, yet it cannot be known 
what they are, unleſs anſwerable fitne/ſes of action, 
ariſing from the natures and eſſences of things, be 
preſuppos'd, and it be farther determin'd what 
thoſe fitneſſes are. Then, indeed, neceſſity being 
a uniform ſelf-conſiſtent thing, the neceſſary pro- 
penſions and affections of the divine Being, if there 
are any ſuch, muſt fall in with the natures of things, 
which are founded in the ſame neceſſity. On the 
contrary z deny any ſuch antecedent fitneſſes, and 
you leave no poſlible way of knowing, with any 
certainty, what the propenſions of the ſelf- exi- 
ſtent nature are: the mere agreement of actions to 
his inclinations, whatever theſe inclinations, or 
thoſe actions be, making them to be good and 
eligible. It muſt therefore, after all the aſſu- 
rances which God hath given, or can give us, 


whether from the frame of the world, or by a ſu- 


pervening revelation, that he is ſo and ſo diſpos'd 
towards us, and intends to do, or obliges himſelf 
to do, this and that for us; it muſt, I fay, after 
all this, remain uncertain, whether he 1s ſo kindly 
affeQioned as he declares, and will do as he pro- 
miſes; if ſo be a falſe declaration of his affection 
and intention, or a manifeſt breach of promiſe, have 


nothing in them unworthy of the Deity; or only 


as they would be contradictory to his inclination 3 
for how do I, how ſhall I, know that he is ſo in- 


clin*d? Or, that if he be fo at preſent, the ſtream 


will not change its courſe, and his inclination turn 
0D to 
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to another point? in which caſe, what was before 
unworthy of him, will become highly worthy ? 
The reſult is, admitting ſuch antecedent affefions, 
yet the moral fitneſs, or unjitneſs, of actions cannot 
be the effect of their agreement or diſagreement with 
theſe affections, but is an inſeparable adjunct to 
the nature of things; between which and the ſuppoſ- 
ed affections there will be a harmony and conſpira- 
tion, as being both reſolvable into the ſame abſolute 


neceſſity. 


$ 9. We have had attempts to prove the goodneſs 
of God, as it ſignifies (in ſome mens idea of it) a 
kind inclination or principle of benevolence in the Deity, 
without any reaſon for it: but, I think, much ſhore 
of the mark. A certain writer *, to the queſtion, 
why do you ſuppoſe God to be good rather than other- 
wiſe * anſwers, becauſe, I can prove him ſo © a 
% poſteriori, or by aſcending from effect to cauſe. 
* That this is an attribute of the Deity, appears 
from the works of the creation, which is evi- 
« dently contriv'd for the good of the whole, or 
„ ſo as to manifeſt, that the deſign of the Crea- 
tor therein muſt be to communicate happineſs.“ 
Not to put this gentleman in mind of the evil, 
both natural and moral, that is in the world, 
which hath driven ſome into the abſurd ſupoſiti- 
tion of wo fir/t principles of things, one good, the 
other evil, and which muſt, at beſt, exceedingly 
weaken this argument for the goodneſs of God a 
poſteriori, when it reſts upon this foot, and there 
1s ſuppos'd to be nothing in the idea of goodneſs 
itſelf, which implies it to be a perfection. Not to 
dwell upon this, I ſhall only obſerve, that no 
concluſion can be drawn from ee, in the preſent 
cale, becauſe the phenomena which we have al- 


An eſſy on moral obligation, 5. 16, Cr. 
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ready been are only a part, and it may be 4 
very ſmall part, of the univerſal plan, which God 
hath laid in his own thoughts; ſo that the ulli- 
mate deſign, for aught we know, may be the fi- 
nal miſery of all perceptive beings, to be intro- 
duc'd by contrary appearances, that it may be 
the more ſurprizing, and the more ſenſibly felt, 
when it comes. Or the predominant affection in 
God, may be the love of variety, which, in the 
courſe of ages, will produce a thouſand altera- 
tions in the univerſe, happineſs being ſometimes 
prepollent, at other times miſery. If from our 
ideas of truth and goodneſs, we cannot be ſure 
that there 1s any thing in the nature of theſe at- 
tributes, that ſhould give them the preheminence 
to falſhood and cruelty ; then we cannot be ſure 
but hi, or any other may be the ſcheme pro- 
jected; foraſmuch as we have ſeen ſo little of 
it, to be able to argue from effects, if we have 
nothing to aſſiſt and guide our reaſonings, in the 
abſolute nature and fitneſs of things. 


$ 10. © But” (faith another author, * who 
eſpouſes the ſame notion, tho to a very diffe- 
rent purpoſe) ** ſome things are neceſſarily plea- 


** ſing or diſpleaſing, and that which makes them 


« ſo, is the relation there is in the nature of the 
« thing between the object and the mind per- 
« ceiving; what is the reſult of this relation in 
& moſt caſes, we know not but by experience; 
« yet this I think we may be ſure of, that cer- 
« tain things are in their nature incapable of be- 


.< ing the foundation of pleaſure 3 of which kind 


& I take malevolence to be.“ If by the relation in 
the nature of the things, between the object and the 
mind perceiving, ibis author meant the relation 
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between the objet and judging faculty, J entirely 
agree with him in his account of mental pleaſure 
and pain. But this he could not mean conſiſtent- 
ly with his own hypotheſis; becauſe when an ob- 
ject gives pleaſure or pain, not by immediate and 
ſimple perception, but after reaſoning or making a 
judgment about it, it is from ſome apprebended fit- 
neſs or unfitneſs in the object, to which we have, 
or have not, had regard in our conduct. And 
as to any other relation, between an object and 
ſuch a mind as the ſupreme, it is abſolutely uncon- 
ceivable; and, were it granted, would prove that 


malevolence might be natural and neceſſary, as 


well as any other affection, and afford as much 
pleaſure in the gratification, The gratifying of 


any inclination is pleaſant, and that the pleaſure 


is ſometimes over-paid for, is becauſe it is con- 
demn'd by reaſon ; as its being condemned by 
reaſon is, becauſe reaſon judges it to be criminal 


or fooliſh. A beaſt of rapacious kind, tears its 


prey in pieces, and feels no remorſe after it hath 
done ; and the chief of intelligent beings, might 
in like manner delight in facrificing millions of 
innocent creatures to a cruel temper, without ha- 
ving the pleaſure in the leaſt abated, by the know- 


ledge of what theſe wretched beings undeſerved- 


ly ſuffer'd, could it be ſuppos'd that one reaſo- 
nable being hath no concern in the happineſs or 
miſery of another, but as it affects his.own ; and 


ſetting aſide that connection, cannot be blamed for 


refuſing to do the moſt eaſy action, in order to 
remove an unſupportable load of miſery, from 


a great number of innocent and virtuous beings, 
or even for doing all in its power, to lay ſuch a 


load of miſery upon them. 


§ 11. Upon the whole, were it ſo, as theſe wo 
writers, one of them a-Chriftian, the other a Deiſt, 
C 2 ſay, 
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ſay, that in point of moral excellence, there is no 
difference between goodne/s and malice, ſo that all 
the aſſurance we have that God is good, or, hath an 
inclination to do good, is from the effefts, Were 
this a true account of things, I ſhould think we 
were upon a very precarious bottom, and had no- 
thing at all to truſt to, whether in the phenomena 
of nature, or the promiſes of the goſpel, ſince the 
deſign in both might only be to deceive us. Would 
not this be a natural progreſſion? There are no 
ſuch things as moral fitneſſas, therefore no evidence 
for any ſuch attributes, as goodneſs, truth and faith- 
fulneſs, therefore no way of proving the Chriſtian 
Revelation; or, ſuppoſing the revelation of the 
truth of the things revealed, or a providence that re- 
gards the actions of mankind, or a future ſtate, 
therefore no difference betwen virtue and vice, but 
only as they happen to affect our preſent intereſt ? 
My mind would be unavoidably led, one ſtep after 
another, to this /ad concluſion of 1he whole matter. 
And how then are men to blame for thinki 

God to be delighted in thoſe lead, ſuperſtitions, 
and inbumane ceremonies, which they have intro- 
duc'd into their religious worſhip? Why might 
not the character of Belial or Moloch have a- 


greed to the irus God? It was uſual for the Car- 


thaginians, to offer children in facrifice to their 
Gods. The Hiſtorian tells us, they at one time 
ſacrific'd two hundred children of the beſt fami- 
lies to Saturn, putting them into the hands of a 
brazen ſtatue of that God, out of which they 
drop'd into a burning furnace beneath, And how 
could they know the impiety of this, if they had 
only effects to argue from, which according to their 
interpretation of them, ſignified that | their. ſullen 
God was angry, and not to be appeas'd on any 
other terms? | a 
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$ 12, There is one thing I cannot forbear re- 
marking now I am upon this head, and that is, 
how fara man may be blinded by his atrachment to 
a favourite hypotheſis. How elſe could one of the 
gentlemen now mention'd (whoſe zeal for chrijtia- 
nity I do not queſtion, tho* he be altogether un- 
known to me, as his book is proof ſufficient of his 
reaſoning abilities) have made an invidious refle- 
ction upon his adverſary, which returns wich double 
force on himſelf? © *Tis eaſy, faith he, to fee 
* what a pernicious tendency the ſcheme of inde- 
& pendent fitneſſes is of, from the uſe that hath been 
* made of it, by a late advocate for deiſm, whoſe | 
** whole book is built upon this principle, that duty 
and obligation ariſeth from the nature and rela- 


tions of things.” Lo! here is another deiſt who 


agrees with this author, in ſaying that wwi/doz hath 
nothing to do but with the means, and that there- 
fore the goodneſs of God is a pure natural inclination, 
which he follows without all conſideration of a 
ſuppoſed reaſon and fitneſs in things, which theſe 
writers treat as an abſurdity. Shall I now, to bring 
an odium upon this principle, expole it as the re- - 
fuge of deiſts, when they are fleeing from the fear 
of future puniſhment? He who firſt fer me the 
example, could not juſtly complain of me on this 
account. But the truth is, I have alway had ſuch 
a diſlike to the argumentum ab inviaia ductum, that I 
hope ſhall never meddle with it. The only inquiry 
here, ought to be which of theſe, two deifts hath 
argued right from his principles. That the author 
of chriſtianity as old as the creation, muſt have quite 
miſtaken the doctrine of moral fitneſſes before 
he could think to preſs it into his ſervice againſt 
chriſtianity, is evident from hence, that one of 
theſe fitneſſes is, that the creature ſhould obey bis 
Creator, without taking the liberty to queſtion, whe- 

ther 
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ther the command is from God, merely becauſe he 
does not ſee the fitneſs of the thing commanded, 
unleſs it be a queſtion, whether God is wiſer than 
man; I might have faid, whether one man may 
not be ſo much wiſer, or better circumſtanc'd, 
than another, as to diſcern an expediency where 
that other cannot? But now the plain tendency 
of the aſſertion, that there is no fitneſs in the 
divine actions but what is founded in natural in- 
clination, is that we ſhall be left under the utmoſt 
uncertainty, for want of knowing what theſe in- 
clinations are; or, if we determine for benevo- 
lence, we ſhall be juſtified to believe, that how- 
ever men behave, they ſhall certainly be happy, 
as happy as they are capable of being made, at 
laſt : happineſs, whether men take care to fit them- 


ſelves for it or no, being the only thing that can 


ſatisfy that benevolence which is a mere inclination 
df nature; and therefore, where there is not a 
moral di1poſition for happineſs, God, for his own 
fake, will beſtow it. What hath now been ſaid 
of the wiſdom of God, will prepare the way for 
that which follows concerning his will. 
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$ 1. H E infinite energy, or active force, which, 
when I am contemplating the nature of 

the ever- bleſſed God, is tbe other thing that offers 
itſelf to my thoughts, as comprehended in his 
idea, may be conceiv'd to exert itſelf, in willing 
to do ſomething which he ſees fit to be done, or 
in doing what he wills. They, who make will and 
Power to be in God the ſame, will excuſe me for 
ſpeaking of them as diſtin ; ſince, whatever my 
ſentiments 
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ſentiments are, I do not pretend to decide any 
thing in that controverſy, by this manner of ſpeak- 
ing, but only follow the order of my ideas. 
The former of theſe I would call volitive, the latter 
executive power, I have not mention'd a zhird 
branch of the active force, diſtin& from the other 
two, becauſe, to me it appears very queſtionable, 
whether there be any ſuch, I had almoſt ſaid, next to 

certain that there is not. Were there, indeed, any 
ſuch thing as inclination in God, that did not come 
up to expre/s and full volition, nor follow the conduct 
of his unerring wiſdom, as volition does, but 
was, in order of nature coexiſtent and independent, 
this I own would be a ird way of conſidering the 
active force, and require another, and peculiar, 
name, being as eaſily ſeparable in our ideas from 
the other two, as gravitation, (ſuppoſing ſuch a 
property were really inherent in matter, which I 


am well perſuaded ir is not) would be from actual 
motion, 


§ 2. But, in the firſt place, the poſſibility of this 
fort of inclinations in the Deity is hardly conceiv- 
able; for they will have the ſame kind of neceſſity 
as his exiſtence itſelf; and tho they lie, if I may be 
allow'd the expreſſion, in a parallel direction, with 
the path that is mark'd out by his infinite under- 
ſtanding, ſo as to run on with it, and to termi- 
nate in the ſame end, yet they will not in the leaſt 
be influenc'd by it. But now, how can the active 
force be imagin'd to tend one way rather than an- 
other, antecedent to the knowledge of God that 
one of theſe ways is preferable to the other? And, 
were this po/ible, would it really be a perfeFion ? The 

inclination will be nevertheleſs mechoa1ical for bein 
ſeated in an intellectual nature, if it is adſolutely, 
phyſically, and immediately neceſſary; nor ever the 
leſs blind and wnintelligent, for being united with 
| rf | doi dom 
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toiſdom and intelligence, if that wiſdom and intelli- 
gence have no part in guiding the inclination, but 
are only ſubſervient to it in bringing about the 
end, which inclination excites to the purſuit of, 
and 1s a blind mechanical inclination, to be number*d 
among real abſolute perfections? or a proper founda- 
tion for all the moral attributes of God? Yet thus 
it is we are taught to conceive of God, by ſome 
writers. The firſt idea in order (as they range them) 
is goodneſs, or a kind and benevolent, but undi/cern- 
ing, inclination ; then comes in wiſdom, which is 
inſtead of eyes to inclination, not to guide it in the 
choice of its end (for to this it is determin'd by a 
blind neceſſity) but of the moſt proper means of 
arriving at the end propos'd. 


$ 3. That there can be no place for ſuch in- 
clinations in a perfect nature, I farther prove 
aſter this manner. Inclination is founded in ſome 
prior perception, i. e. there muſt be ſome perception, 
pleaſant or painful, that precedes inclination, or 
proper, aZual inclination will never exiſt, Ir is ſo, 
even as to the appetites of hunger and thirſt, which, 
if any, one would think, ſhould immediately ariſe 
out of nature, plac'd in proper circumſtances 
for it. And yet 'tis certain, all that neceſſarily 
follows the want of meat and drink, is only a 
painful ſenſation, not the deſire of meat and drink, 
Imagine the fir/# man, the inſtant he was created, 
to have only felt the ſame uneaſineſs we do, when 
we are hungry and thirſty, and that, while he was 
in this condition, a chriſtal ſtream had run at his 
feet, and fruit of the fineſt taſte and colour had 
hung juſt before him, yet as long as he did not 
know the property of water to lay thirſt, and of 
the fruit to ſubdue hunger, and moreover, was 


not ſecretly admoniſh'd by any uvia of the a- 


grecableneſs of theſe things to his animal nature, 
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he would have had no more deſire to the water, 
than to the channel it flow'd in; nor to the fruit, 
than to the timber of the tree which it grew on. 
So that even hunger and thirſt, as far as they 
lignify an appetite, or actual inclination, to meat and 
drink, are not the immediate growth of nature, 
but preſuppoſe a painful ſenſation, from which the 
appetite appears to be entirely diſtin, by this 
conſideration that there is no connexion between 
them, but by the intervention of another percep- 
tion. In like manner the inclination to relieve 
a miſerable object is, many times, owing to the 
pain occaſion'd in the mind of the ſpectator by the 
ſight of ſuch an object. And may we think that, 
analogous hereto, God is liable to uneaſy ſenſations, 
for the removal of which, he is inclin'd to ſome 
particular actions? Certainly, this would not be 
to think worthily of him. But why may not cer- 
tain ideas cauſe a pleaſing perception, as for inſtance, 
the idea of a happy creature, that owes its happi- 
neſs to God's free gift, from the pleaſure accom- 
panying which idea, there ariſeth an inclination to 
produce ſuch a creature ? To this I might anſwer, 
that the reaſon why the idea of a beneficent ac- 
tion begets pleaſure, is the apprehended fitneſs of 
ſuch an action; in which caſe, an inclination to that 
action, would not be an inclination of the ſort I 
am now diſputing againſt ; this having no foun- 
dation in the fitneſs of things, But, without en- 
larging upon this anſwer, I ſhall juſt obſerve that 
there is no room, even for inclinations that are 
ſubſequent to the ideas and perceptions of the 
divine mind ; that is, God does not, having per- 
ceiv'd a fitneſs in actions, feel in himſelf an in- 
clination to them as the effect of this perception, 
I cannot but look on this as a very odd notion, 
though, I confeſs, it is by no means fo diſho- 
nourable to God as the _ The grounds up- 

on 
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on which I deny any ſuch rational inclinations in 
God as well as the other ſort, will be explain'd 
in their proper place. To proceed therefore, 


$ 4. Will any one ſay that there muſt be na- 
tural inclinations in God, becauſe there can be no 
exciting reaſon * to action without them? So that 
for want of this internal weight, the Deity muſt 
remain in an everlaſting ſuſpenſe, or indifference 
to all action? But to a Being of the moſt con- 
ſummate wiſdom, and unbounded power, not 
drawn aſide by counter inclinations, what more 
perſuaſive reaſon can there be, than the eternal 
unchangeable reaſon, or filneſs, of things ? Nis fit 
to be done, therefore God does it. Is not this way 
of ſpeaking more reſpectful to the Deity, than if 
it ſhould be ſaid, he does this not becauſe it is bet- 
ter than the contrary would have been, but becauſe 
it better ſuits his inclination? And yet this would 
be the plain fact, if God could will nothing that 
he was not previouſly inclin'd to, and was inclin'd 
to nothing but by à neceſſity of nature; ſince this 
would be to make inclination the ſole moving 
ſpring of volition. The reaſon of things apprehend- 
ed by the divine mind, would not at all contri- 
bute towards it: for if it hath any degree of in- 
fluence, ſo as to bear but a 7hird or fourth part in 
determining the will, it may as well determine 
it wholly, there being no more contradiction, that 
the two or three remaining parts which go to 
complete the volition, ſhould proceed from a re- 
gard to the reaſon of things, than the one or 
two that are ſuppos'd to do ſo. Whatever hath 


cheſon of the paſſions. p. 216. Tis plain if the Deity had nothin 
eſſential to his nature, correſponding to our ſweeteſt and moſi 
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any, tho* never ſo inconſiderable, weight, may 


have its momentum increas'd, till *tis ſufficient to 
break the balance, | 


$ 5. It is poſſible, then, for God to act without 
any other reaſon or motive, than the intrin/ick 
beauty and goodneſs of the action. And if this be 
poſſible, then thus it is, we ought to think, he 
acts, as well on ſuppoſition of a prevening inclina- 
tion, as of none, He will, indeed, on the for- 
mer ſuppoſition, act with inclination, but not from 
it, as the proper ultimate reaſon of volition, any 
more than on the latter. Did he a& from inclination, 
in the ſenſe now explain'd, or ſo as that to ſuch 
like queſtions as theſe, why does God favour the righte- 
ous more than the wicked *® Why is be faithful to bis 
promiſes * &c. No farther anſwer was to be return'd, 
than . becauſe he was inclin'd to it, or becauſe it 
was neceſſary for ſome end (as for inſtance, the 
bringing about the publick happineſs of the ratio- 
nal ſyſtem) which he was inclin*d to promote with- 
out any reaſon: in this caſe the wiſdom, equity, and 
goodneſs of divine providence, being only occaſio- 
ned by the neceſſary co- incidence of the diſpoſitions 
of a perfect nature, with the nature of things, the 
diſpenſations of God's providence would be no o- 
therwiſe wiſe, and juſt, and good, than they would 
be without his conſciouſneſs, or knowledge, of this 
co-incidence, which 1s not the ground, or reaſon, 
of his proceedings. As certainly, therefore, as all 
the ways of God are wiſe and righteous and good, 
they are the reſult of wiſdom, and not of un- 
guided inclination. The ſame wiſdom that diſco- 
vers the preferableneſs of one end, one /cheme, one 
method to another, is inducement enough to a Be- 
ing, in whom there is the moſt perfect rectitude 
of nature, to pr̃efer that end, that ſcheme, that 
method in all his works. 
D 2 $ 6, 
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$ 6, I deſire never to forget the weakneſs and 
narrowneſs of my mind, eſpecially when treati 
on matters of ſo ſublime a Nature, in which I — 
carefully avoid being haſty and poſitive. But, 
after all my care, if I follow the chain of my pre- 
ſent reaſonings, I am led farther to think, that as 
there are no prepenſions or inclinations in God, 
antecedent to, or rather independent of, his know- 
ledge of the eternal and immutable relations of 
things, ſo nor conſequent and dependent upon this 
knowledge. The progreſs is not from a clear 
view of what is beſt to an inclination towards it, 
and from thence, by another and diſtinct ſtep to 
volition ; but, if it be of ſomething which God 
ſees fit to be immediately done, the view of it im- 
mediately iſſues in volition, without any intervening 
inclination; if of ſomething fit to be done, but 
not preſently, the view of it 1s neither followed 
with inclination or volition, but only with a pur- 
poſe of doing it, when it ſhall be proper: or, to 
ſpeak more ſtrictly, is attended with a complacen- 
tial thought, that, when the fulneſs of time is come 
for doing it, ſuch is the unchangeable perfection of 
his nature, he ſhall certainly will to do it. 1 
freely own for myſelf that I am not able to ſepa- 
rate an inclination to actions, that are not to be 
done till numberleſs ages are paſt, from ſomething 
of uneaſineſs. And, were it otherwiſe, yet to 
what purpoſe ſhould we ſuppoſe an inclination ſo 
long before it paſſes into volition ? and, I will add, 
why a Moment before, if not from Eternity? that 
is, why at all ? vn 


$7. It may be proper to take notice, that in re- 
preſenting the view of what is fit to be immediate 
done as immediately connected in God with the 
of volition, My deſign was only to exclude incli- 
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nation from being a ſort of medium between theſe 
two, not every thing elſe whatſoever. Inxlination, 
I chink, is evidently ſhut out, but not ſuch a joy 
or pleaſure as is worthy of God, and eſſential to his 
happineſs. The ſupreme Being is, in Scripture, ſtil'd, 
the bleſſed God; Epic, happy; with which agrees 
the common ſenſe of mankind, that he is as much 
happier as he is greater than all other beings. And 
what is the happineſs of the Deity, but the plea- 
ſure or ſatisfaction he enjoys? And of what na- 
ture and kind is this pleaſure; and where ſhall we 
find the ſource of it? Is it a meer confus'd ſenſa- 
tion of delight, that hath its foundation in in/iin7 
and temper, only, being without any proper motive 
to it, or objel about which it is exercis'd? The 
mind recoils at the bare mention of ſuch an abſurd 
ſuppoſition ; and yet as abſurd as the notion of 
blind ſenſation in the Deity may appear, it is not 
more ſo, than that of blind inclinations ; they are fit 
company one for the other. Shall we ſay then, 
that the happineſs of the Deity hath its original 
from knowledge and reflection? So our nobleſt plea- 
ſures have; and, ſurely, then, much more the 
exalted pleaſures of the ſupreme mind ; particu- 
larly, from the ſurvey of his own ideas, and the 
relations exiſting between them. Theſe relations 
are infinite; whence reſults an infinite number of 
truths, the comtemplation of which, in the vaſt 
variety: of their combinations and dependences, 
muſt give infinite delight. Truths merely /pecula- 
tive, are fruitful of pleaſure z how much more prac- 


tical Truths, or thoſe that concern a right conduct, 


whether in God himſelf, or in his reaſonable Crea- 
tures? The fitneſſes of action as they lie before 
him in one boundleſs proſpect cannot but be at- 
tended with unconceivable pleaſure; which pleaſure 
muſt be heighten'd by the knowledge he hath, that 
there is nothing, and can be nothing, to draw 
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bim afide into actions contrary to the fitneſs of 
things, and that therefore he ſhall ever a& as be- 
comes a Being of infinite perfection. This he 
knows with the ſame certainty as he knows the 
fitneſs of things; and from his knowledge of theſe 
fitneſles, and the pleaſure he receives from his know- 
lege, we may be aſſur'd, that God in every in- 
ſtance, will act after this manner. The very ſup- 
poſition, that God hath pleaſure in beholding theſe 
moral fitneſſes, ſhews, that he can need no other 
motive to do what is fit, than his knowledge that 
it is ſo. The pleaſure he takes in any truth muſt 
be agreeable to the Nature of that truth; that is, 
the truth being moral or practical (a propoſition 
rightly affirming an action to be Hetter than its 
contrary, or than the omiſſion of it) the pleaſure 
muſt ariſe from the conſideration of it under this 
notion. And if God takes a pleaſure in behold- 
ing what 1s fit to be done as ſuch, when he far- 
ther ſees that this or that is fit to be done by him, 
he cannot, when it comes to be thus fit, but will 
to do it, and take a pleaſure in doing it. We 
have here then a double pleaſure ; one reſulting 
from the contemplation of moral fitneſſes, the other 
from a#ing according to them; which, perhaps, 
is no more than a continuation of that pleaſure 
which God receives from the knowledge that he 
ſhall always ſo act. A wiſe being hath great plea- 
ſure in acting wiſely, and in the aſſurance, that he 
ſhall act thus on all occaſions, and the more wiſely 
he acts, and the greater his aſſurance of his continu- 
ing to do fo, the greater that pleaſure; and therefore 
greateſt of all, where the wiſdom is infinite and 
unchangeable. But then, this pleaſure is not pro- 
perly the cauſe of God's acting wiſely, becauſe, 
the very ground of that pleaſure which accompa- 
nies the divine actions, is his acting in the manner 


he does, becauſe, it is acting wiſely, or according 
o to 
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to the reaſon and nature of things as the conflant 
motive of his Actions, 


$ 8. Uponthe whole, I would diſtinguiſh what 
is leſs evident from what is more ſo. That there 
are no inclinations in God at all, diſtin? from his ac- 
tual wolitions is to me ſo evident, as hardly to 
leave any doubt about it in my mind - that zhere 
are no ſuch inclinations, as depend not upon any pre- 
vious acts of the underſtanding is ſtill more evident, 
and the proof of it more eaſily apprehended. But 
what is moſt evident of all, and ought in my 
judgment to be out of queſtion among thoſe, who 
would think in the leaſt honourably of God, and 
not give up all his moral perfections, is that there 
are eſſential and everlaſting fitneſſes in things and ac- 
tions, which being perfectly known to God, are th: 
true and invariable reaſons of bis conduct. From 


this principle the following corollaries are naturally 
deduc d. 


AI NIN 


C HA P. III. 
Firſt Corollary. 


981. MERE can be no ſuch unbounded liberty in 
| the will of God as ſome have advanc'd, 
who (for what end, was beſt known to themſelves) 
have talk'd deceitfully for God, and complimented 
him with an abſolute empire over truth and falſbbood, 
over good and evil, © It is repugnant to reaſon” 
(faith a celebrated * Philoſopher) * that the will of 
God ſhould not from eternity have been indit- 


Deſcartes Reſpog. ad Sent. Object. Sed. 6. | 
C ferent 
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ferent to all things, which are or ever ſhall be, 
becauſe there is nothing good or true, nothing to 
be believ'd, or done, or omitted, the idea of 
which was in the divine intellect, before his will 
determin'd to effect it ſuch as it is. Neither do l 
here ſpeak of priority of time, ſince it was not 
there by a priority of order or nature, z. e. fo as 
that the idea of goodneſs, mov'd God to chooſe 
one thing rather than another. e. g. He did not 
therefore will to create the world in time, be- 
cauſe he ſaw this to be better, than if he had 
created it from eternity : nor did he will that 
the three angles of a triangle, ſhould be equal to 
two right, becauſe he knew that it cou'd not 
be otherwiſe 3 but, on the contrary, becauſe he 
wilPd to create the world in time, therefore this 
is better than if he had created it from eternity, 
and becauſe he will'd that the three angles of a 
triangle, ſhould be neceſſarily equal to tworight, 
therefore this is now true, and cannot be other- 
wiſe; and ſo of the reſt. And thus this perfect 
indifference in God, is a molt complete argument 
of his omnipotence. But as to mar, finding the 
nature of all that is good or true already deter- 
min'd by God, and unchangeably ſo, it is ma- 
nifeſt that he does the more readily, and, con- 
ſequently, the. more freely embrace any good 
or truth, the more clearly he apprehends it, 
and that he is never indifferent, but when he 
is ignorant which is the truer or better, - or 
at leaſt doth not ſee it ſo clearly but that 
there is ſome room for doubting. And thus 
the indifference belonging to human Liberty is 


quite another thing from that which agrees to 
the divine.” 


J 2. In this paſſage we find all truth, whether ſpe- 
culative or practical, (or truth and goodneſs) is 4 
tirely 


. FEAT 
tirely ſubjected to the free determination of God? 
The particular inſtance of a thing fit to be done 
is not very well choſen ; it being a diſputable point, 
whether ic was poſſible, in the nature of the thing, 
for the world to have been created from eternity; 
and the creating of it ſooner or later in time be- 
ing, perhaps, a matter of arbitrary choice, But 
ſince the aſſertion is univer/al that there is nothing 
good or true, to be believ*d, or done, or omitted, 
bur the will of God was, from eternity, indifferent 
to it, we have a right to ſuppoſe, that if it had 
come into the author's head, he would not have 
ſcrupled to fay, that fidelity would have been no 
better than perfidiouſneſs, mercy than cruelty, uni verſal 
benevolence than univerſal malice ; if God, of his own 
free will, had not made them better. I am pleas'd, 
however, to ſee theſe, two ſorts of truth plac'd 
upon the fame foot; it rejoices me to hear that the 
truth of this propoſition, the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right, is not more neceſſary and un- 
changeable than the goodneſs of ſome actions; and 
that nothing could have hinder'd the on from being 
what it is, but a power that had the fame abſolute 
dominion over the other. Only grant me that 
moral fitneſs is as eſſential to ſome actions, as the 
property now mention'd is to a triangle, and I deſire 
no more. That here are eternal and neceſſary truths, 
which always were, and always will be the ſame, 
and could not poſſibly have been otherwiſe, is as 
plain as that there is any ſuch thing as 7r#/5 : fince 
nothing could be prod'd, if ſomething were not 
” ſelf-evident, and what is ſelf-evident could not be 
made ſo, becauſe then we could not know whether 
it is ſo or no, till we had firſt prov'd, that it was 
the will of God, that the truth of it ſhould be ſelf- 
evident. And ſome propoſitions being /elf-evident, 
the evidence of others is demonſtrative, and fo 
reſolves into ſelf. evidence; a demonration being 
2 - 
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chain of ideas, in which the connexion between 
every particular link, and the next following is 
evident of itſelf, or without any proof. That there 
are likewiſe moral truths which have the ſame im- 
mutable neceſſity, was attempted to be prov'd in 
the two firſt chapters, and appears to me in the ſame 
full light,. as that there are mathematical truths of 
this kind. The nature of juſtice and injuſtice, gra- 
titude and ingratitude, goodneſs and malice, ſincerity 
and fraud, being no more liable to change, than 
thoſe of a triangle, a /quare, and a circle; and hav- 
ing the ſame invariable relation of agreement or 
diſagreement with a being poſſeſs'd of freedom and 
intelligence, as theſe ſeveral figures have one with 
another. Nor is it a real leſſening to the true li- 
berty of the wil! of God, that he cannot arbitrarily 
make good to be evil, and evil to be good, any more 
than it is to the power of God that he cannot 
make truth and falſbood to be the ſame thing. 


: 3. Hobbs is not quite ſo liberal to the Creator 
and Governor of the world, as Deſcartes; yet he 
too talks in a ſtrain that is ſure high enough. A 
right to do all things, does eſſentially and neceſſarily ad- 
Bere to the power of doing them * ; that is, in plain 
Engliſh, God hath power to damn his innocent crea- 
tures everlaſtingly, therefore he hath a right to do 
it 3 his mere power to deceive his creatures, by act- 
ing directly contrary to all the aſſurances and re- 
velations of his mind that he hath given, or .can 
poſſibly give them, is not to be queſtion'd ; there- 


fore his right to deceive them, is alſo unqueſtion- 


able. And if there be no difference between 
phyſical and moral power, or between mere power 
and right (as we have Mr. Hobbs's word for it there 
is not) we have then no abſolute ſecurity that 


2 De Cive, &, 1. cap. 1, $ 141 
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God will not thus act: and how much better, I 
pray, is the ſovereignty aſcrib'd by ſome to the moſt 
excellent of all Beings than this monſtrous, 
this , boundleſs right of Hobbs? For my part, 1 
cannot ſee wherein they differ ; ſince each, like a 
vaſt abyſs, ſwallows up, without diſtinction, ever 
thing that is thrown into it. In all likelihood, 
Hobbs had never thought of that abſurd notion, or 
would have been aſham'd to broach it, if the ther 
reigning ſyſtems in divinity, had not given authority 
to that and ſeveral other parts of his wild ſcheme 
of religion, morality and politicks. | 


$ 4. Some of late, who are far from believing 
Cartes's Omnipotence, or Hobbs's Right, and would 
entertain the ſuppoſition of God's devoting a world 
of innocent creatures to everlaſting miſery and tor- 
ments with the utmoſt abhorrence, will not, how- 
ever, allow that one thing is in itſelf fitter than an- 
other ;, fo that, if they abhor the ſuppoſition juſt 
now put, *tis not an abhorrence of reaſon (accord- 
ing to their own account of it) but of mechaniſm, 
like thoſe which we call natural antipathies. The 


will of God, they will tell you, is not guided by 


any ſuch rule, as fit and unfit, ** What is the 
e reaſon” (faith an ingenious perſon in this way of 


think ing“) © why God ſhould communicate hap- 


“ pineſs to the good and innocent? Will you ſay, 
that the reaſon for it is, that ſuch a procedure 
is agrecable, and the contrary oppoſite to the 
* nature of things? If ſo, I ſhould then ask, to 
what things is ſuch a procedure agreeable to 
the nature of? Is it to that of the creatures? 
is it agreeable to their nature as /en/ible beings? 
* It is certainly pleaſing to them as ſuch ; but this 
is entirely beſides the queſtion, and abſtracting 


* Divine Benevolence, p. 21. 
E 2 from 
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6 from this ſenſe of the word, I don't ſee but that 
* pain and miſery is as agreeable to the nature of 
& a ſenſible being, as pleaſure and happineſs.” 
But, with this gentleman's leave, I would ask, how 
long a ſenſible, and an innocent being, have been 
equivalent terms? The queſtion was concerning 
communicating happineſs to a good and innocent be- 
ing; and certainly, in the nature of the things, 
there is a greater agreement between innocence and 
happineſs, than between innocence and miſery, were 
it for no other reaſon but this, that the happineſs of 
an innocent being, muſt, iz part, ariſe out of his 
innocence or goodne/5 itſelf, while his miſery muſt 
be wholly external, and ſo (if not grounded in a 
miſtake) not only ſuit but ill with his innocence, 
but, like a negative quantity, help to deſtroy the 
ſatisfaction that flow'd from the conſciouſneſs of 
it; for inward ſatisfaction may be ſo equally ba- 
lanc'd with outward pain, as taken with that, 
to have no more value than a9-exiſtence, or fo 
over-balanc'd as to be unſpeakably worſe than that. 
If any one ſaith, that he cannot fee how happineſs 
agrees better with innocence than miſery does, I 
can only waſh him a better eye-ſight. Should this 
author, upon ſecond thoughts, ſay, that tho there is 
no reaſon why God ſhould communicate happineſs 
to the good and innocent, yet there are plain rea- 
ſons, why he ſhould not inflict miſery, I ſhall think 
it a conſiderable gain to have this one moral fitneſs 
granted me; and laying this for a foundation, make 
no doubt of raiſing a ſuperſtructure of many other 
moral fitneſſes upon it. 


8 5. The ſame author adds, a few lines after 
this:“ don't find (I am ſorry to lay it) any ne- 
“ ceſſary connexion between mere intelligence, 
© tho ever ſo great, and the love or approbation 
of kind and beneficent actions. And I, in my 
8 | turn, 
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turn, am heartily glad to hear him ſay, that he is 
ſorry not to find this connexion, not only as his good 
nature breaks out in this expreſſion ; but as it is a 
confeſſion, of which he himſelf was not aware, of 
the intrinſick excellence of beneficent actions. He 
is ſorry not to diſcern a connexion between the 
higheſt degree of intelligence, and the approbation 
of kind and beneficent actions? Why ſo? but be- 

cauſe he is inwardly conſcious (as indeed every 
man muſt be who hath not debauch'd his reaſon, 
and much more one of our author's virtue and 
good ſenſe) that ſuch aCtions greatly deſerve ap- 
probation, For it they don't deſerve approba- 
tion, there 1s no cauſe for ſorrow, that mere intel- 
ligence or reaſon would not lead any one to ap- 
prove them. But, if they deſerve love and ap- 
probation, as this author doth in a manner confels, 
certainly the ſame intelligence, which diſcovers the 
merit of ſuch actions, as the higheſt intelligence 
cannot but do, muſt needs approve them, and 
delight in doing them, if there be no oppoſite 
principle to counteract it, which there 1s not in 


$ 6.*Tis a ſtrange queſtion for any thinking man 
and lover of virtue to ask, but which I have heard 
ſome ſuch ſeriouſly put, who were very well able 
to have anſwer'd it themſelves, you talk of the fitneſſes 
of things, pray, what are theſe fitneſſes fit for? If 
I miſtake not, I have ſhewn before that they are fit 
to engage the approbation of the greateſt and 
wiſeſt of all Beings ; as, in the 24 part of this 
eſſay, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that they are well 
fitted to awaken the attention, and to attract the 
love and eſteem, of all intelligent agents whatſoever. 
They are a much fitter rule, ſurely, for a reaſonable 
being to act by than mere inclination, be it never fo 
right, which yet is the only thing by which * gen- 
emen 
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tlemen will allow the will of God to be bounded. I 
cannot forbear aſking this new ſort of advocates for 
virtue and benevolence, Is not one action better than 
another ? tho', I know, they will preſently re- 
turn upon me, for what, and for whom is it better 2? 
To which I anſwer, without any manner of heſita- 


tion, *tis better with regard to the agent himſelf, 


not excepting the ever bleſſed God. Doing good to 
thoſe that are good, and to the innocent, is a hel- 
ter work in itſelf, and better ſuits the perfections of 
the divine nature, than cauſeleſiy and needleſly putting 
them to pain. *Tis a better employment of that 
infinite power, which is under the direction of infi- 
nite wiſdom, than the contrary ; better fitted to yield 
a reaſonable, I ſhould have ſaid a divine, ſatisfaftion. 
Will it be ſaid that nothing can be #? that is impoſſi- 
ble; but that *tis impoſſible, without inclination, 
for the divine Being himſelf to act one way or ano- 
ther? Why, placing the thing in this light, it is, 
it ſeems, fit that the ſovereign Being, having an in- 
clination to do good, ſhould do good, and not 
evil; and that, in doing it, he ſhould have an eye 
to the fitneſs of it. But I argue farther, that if one 
action be fitter and better than another, ſuppoſing 
only that it is poſſible, then the approbation and 
choice of it can never be impo//ible, to a Being that 
clearly perceives that fitneſs, and hath nothing to 
corrupt its judgment, and pervert its choice; which 
is evidently the caſe, with reſpect to the /upreme 
Being. He hath a natural power of chuſing, and 
can actually exerciſe this power, whenever a ſuffi- 
cient motive is not wanting, as ſuch a motive to 
action can never be wanting where the action hath 
an apparent fitneſs, and there is no wrong biaſs to 


divert and reſtrain the choice of it. 


98 7. After all that I have ſaid to prove, that he 
will of God is in ſome ſenſe limited by the nature of 
things, 
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things, ſo that he can no more vill to do ſome things 
on account of their unſitneſi, than he can to do o- 
thers, becauſe he knows them to be phyſically im- 


- poſſible J am far from ſaying, that a liberty of indif- 


ference, can never agree to the will of God; as 
ſome learned men . have done, alledging this argu- 
ment for it, that God can never act without a /uffi- 
cient reaſon. If there can be inſtances aflign'd of 
things in their nature indifferent, in all ſuch inſtan- 
ces, the will of God muſt be perfectly indifferent 
with regard to ſuch things. And, for aught I know, 
there may be things « this nature, and the fol- 
lowing may be inſtances of it, viz. whether the 
world ſhould be created in one part of ſpace or ano- 
ther; of ſuch a determinate quantity of matter, or a 


few particles more or leſs. Yet even here, I muſt 


beg leave to obſerve, that, according to what ap- 
pears to me, the will of God hath no power over 
the nature of theſe things, ſo, as by prefering one 
of two indifferent things, to make that become better 
than the other ; but what was in its nature indif- 
ferent before, does in its nature continue the ſame 
ſtill, If there was nothing to determine the divine, 
election to that part of ſpace, and that quantity of 
matter, which he made choice of in creating the 
world, before the world was created, then that 
part of ſpace, and that quantity of matter, being 
choſen, are not now better than any other; ſince 
nothing in that particular diviſion of ſpace or por- 
tion of matter, was the reaſon of its being choſen, 
and no change hath happen'd in the nature of ſpace 
and matter themſelves ; ſpace and matter being in 
themſelves the ſame, whether a world exiſts in ſuch 
a part of ſpace, and having ſuch particular bounds 
and limits, or no. # 

To conclude, I ſhall venture to lay down this as 


a ajuſt idea of the divine liberty, viz. the entire do- 


minion of the ſupreme mind over his own actions. 
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He who is infinite in power, cannot be over-rul'd 
by any external force to do what he would not do, 
if left to himſelf : nor can he be tempted to do evil, 
by a fallacious appearance of things to his under- 
ſtanding 4 or by inclinations not abjet to reaſon : 
His infinite wiſdom ſecuring him againft the rf, 
and his having 79 inclinations at all, to be ſure none 
that are wrong, againſt the Later. It is abſolutely 
certain, that judges every thing to be as it is, 
and the contrary naturally imþo/ible.. That, having 
no motive to act otherwiſe, he will always do that 
which he judges beſt to be done is morally certain, 
the contrary may be ſaid to be morally impoſſible. So 
the fcripture ſays that it is impoſſible for God to lie. 
So we are uſed to ſay, that it is impoſſible this or that 
ſhould be, meaning, that it cannot be fuppos'd 
without che greateſt abſurdity. And if, in any caſe, 
this Expreſſion be allowable; it is in this; ſince we 


might with much lefs abfurdity, conceive all the 


intelligent beings throughout the univerſe, to agree 
in affirming a known falſhood, without any the 
leaſt temptation for doing it, than that the conduct 
of the divine Being, ſhould, in a fingle inſtance, 
contradict the counſel of his infinite and unerring 


wiſdom. A natural power in God, in its abftraf? 


confileration, extending alike 7 all actions whatſoever, 
is not denied. But, as it has been very well ob- 
ſerv'd, a moral action is the exerciſe of a natural ca- 
parity, undyr the dirrction of a moral judgmout. Now 
the power of God being under the direction of in- 
finite! wiſdom, and there being no countet-inclina- 
tion to draw his wilt afide, tho* God acts with per- 
fect freedom, ſo as to determine bimſolf with the ut- 


moſt cotmplacency, yet that determination, where 


there is a rigbt on one ſide, and a wrong on the o- 
ther, is as certain as if it was phyſcally neceſſary. 
Were there no direction at all of any kind there 
could be no aFion, And where the direction lies all 
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one way, the action will certainly be that way - 
This is not the only inſtance wherein one perfecti- 
on of the divine nature is, in the exerciſe of it, li- 
mited by another. There is in God a vis motrix, a 
| locomotive power; yet ſuch is the perfection of 
his nature, that he cannot exert this power, in re- 
gard of himſelf, becauſe of his immenſity. There 
is, indeed, this difference between the latter caſe 
and the former, that the reſtraint laid by the omni- 
' preſence of God upon his power, to move from one 
place to another is natural: whereas that which the 
' wiſdom of God puts upon his power to do wrong is 
of a moral kind; but in both caſes the efe# is alike 
certain. I ſhall not, therefore, ſcruple to affirm, 
that the moſt perfect freedom of which we can 
| have any idea, is the power which the wiſeſt of all 
| beings hath. to act in all caſes as his wiſdom directs, 
without any the leaſt interruption or controul. 


88. Here I intended to have paſt on to another 
| corollary. But, having met with a diſcourſe “, 
* publiſhed not long fince, in which the ingenious 
aul bor hath advanc'd {wo notions, on which he ſeems 
to lay no little ſtreſs, I ſhall take leave to ſtop fo 
long as briefly to examine them. The ſirſt of theſe 
* notions is, that there not only may be, and even are, 
* numberleſs inſtances, both in the natural and moral 
world, of things perfettly equal ; but that *tis neceſſary, 
and of the greateſt importance, for the honour of God, 
and as the ground of our obligation to his goodneſs, that 
| there ſhould be, and that we ſhould believe, there are ſo. 
This author does himſelf allow that the will of God, 
| whereſoever there is a „ fitneſs, is deter- 
min'd by that fitneſs; and /aith that for God 

to act an unfit thing would be unwiſe, and to 


| ® Aneffiyonthe freedom of the will in God, and in ces - 
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„ act a thing which is evil would not be good;“ 
from whence it neceſſarily follows, that ſuppoſing 


the nature of things to be ſuch, that to an finite 


underſtanding there muſt always appear a reaſon 
for chooſing one thing rather than another, tho? 
God, as a wiſe and good Being, could not, upon 
this ſuppoſition, in any one inſtance, chooſe to act 
otherwiſe than he does, yet this would be no man- 
ner of diminution of his glory; unleſs it be more 
for the glory of God to act without a reaſon than 
with one, only to ſhew his ſovereignty and dominion. 
The queſtion, therefore, at bottom is about a Mat- 
ter of fat? (viz, whether the reaſons are ſo exactly 
equal for chooſing this or that in a multitude of 
caſes, that God's preference of one to the other is 
purely arbitrary) upon which it ſeems to me of little 
conſequence which way we decide; or whether we 
decide at all, one way or the other; ſince God as 
properly determines himſelf, when he hath a reaſon Þ 
for his choice, as when he hath none. Nor are we! 
leſs oblig d to be thankful for the favours God con- 


fers upon us, in one caſe than in the other. Have 


I receiv*d very great and apparent benefits? Were 
they deſign'd as ſuch ? and altogether unmerited on 
my part? Certainly then, without enquiring whe - 


ther God had his reaſons for doing / much for me 


as he hath done, or for doing more for me than 
he hath for another, I cannot but acknowledge that 
I am under the ſtrongeſt engagements to love and 
gratitude, According to this author's rate of reaſo - 
ning, if of three perſons (whom we will call A, B, 
and C) C hath been favour'd as much more than B as 
A hath been les, will not the compariſon with C, 
take away, from the obligation that Bis under to 
thankfulneſs as much as the compariſon with 4 
inhances it? Had the degree of favour to A and B 
been the ſame as to C, would C who now beholds 4 | 
and B belaw'him' on the ſcale of benefits, have _ N 
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leſs in debt to the goodneſs of God, tho? enjoying 
all the ſame bleſſings and favours as now, only be- 
cauſe he would have ſeen A and B upon the ſame 
foot with himſelf ? On the contrary, the happineſs 
of a generous mind being increas'd by company, 
that which makes C happier, viz. the happineſs 
of A and B, ought not, one would think, to leſſen 
his thankfulneſs. But ought we not to take no- 
tice, with the livelieſt ſentiments of gratitude, of 
God's having choſen us to be the objects of his diſ- 
tinguiſhing goodneſs, paſſing by others? and is not 
this motive to gratitude frequently inſiſted upon in 
ſcripture? 1 own it; and 'tis what the 3 

ut 


produc'd by this author put out of all doubt. 


what then? *Tis to be hop'd the ground of our 
thankfulneſs is not that God hath paſt by others ; 
but that, paſſing by them, he hath choſen us, who 
might likewiſe have been excluded, for any proper 
claim we have to higher degrees of favour, Merit 
we have none any more than they; and, as for 
any other reaſons, however proper and effectual they 
might be, to move an infinitely wiſe God, they do 
not, by being arguments of his wiſdom, depreciate 
from his goodneſs, or leſſen our obligations to it. 


Will they who ſhall be living upon earth, when the 


goſpel is become the religion of all mankind, have 
leſs reaſon to be thanktul for this unſpeakable gift 
than we have, merely becauſe it will then be a 
common bleſſing, like the light of the ſun, and not, 
as now, a diſtinguiſhing privilege ? Or is there juſt 
cauſe why any chriſtian nation ſhould be more 
ſparing of their praiſes and acknowledgments to 
God for giving them the goſpel, becauſe he 
hath not given it to them only? I cannot help 
ſuſpecting that ſuch thoughts proceed from the 


prejudices of education, by which a man hath been 


taught, in order to magnify the grace of God 
the more, to narrow ” bounds of it; which 
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is ſuch a ſtrange way of magnifying the grace of God 
as no one, without inſtruction, would have readily 


thought on. And if this was the motive to God's 
making uſe of this diſcriminating method in placing 


his favours, that his grace would hereby appear 


the more illuſtrious (not, indeed, in ilſelf, but with 
regard to thoſe few, that happen to be the objects 
of it) which ſeems to be the opinion of ſome ; 
will it not be unaccountable that the ſame motive, 
did not induce him to confine his goodneſs to a 
Single object, that being the way to exalt it to the 
higheſt pitch of all ? 


$ 9. The other notion in that treatiſe, which 1 


cannot come in with, is, that where one thing is no 


Better than another before a choice is made of it, that 
choice makes it better to the cbooſer; ſo that God him- 
ſelf by chooſing any ſcheme or mediums, tho* amtece- 
dently no way preferable to other ſchemes and mediums, 
which he does not chooſe, renders that ſcheme and 
thoſe mediums, fit, and good, and agreeable. * Here, I 
am apt to think, the ingenious author deceiv*'d him- 


ſelf, or rather was deceiv'd by Biſhop King, for want 
.of attending to an obvious 4 

. abſolute and reſpeFive goodneſs or fitneſs of two or 
more fchemes or mediums, which lie before the 


iſtinction, between the 


view of an intelligent agent. The ab/olute goodneſs 
of any ſcheme is that which makes it fit to be cho- 
ſen, if there be no ſuperior reaſon againſt it. The 
reſpeftive goodneſs is its eligibleneſs above other 
ſchemes, that is, the exce/s of its abſolute goodneſs, 


above theirs. Conſequently, where the abſolute 


oodneſs of two ſchemes is equal, neither of them 


z reſpectively good and fit; nor can poſſibly be- 
come ſo by being choſen. And what then ſhould 
make it good and agreeable to the chooſer ? Upon 
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the account of its abſolute goodneſs it may be a- 
greeable : but then, foraſmuch as this does not 
exceed the abſolute goodneſs of the ſcheme uncho- 
ſen, the plain and entire reaſon of its being agree- 
able is its abſolute fitneſs to be choſen, not its being 
choſen rather than another equally fir. But the a- 
gent hath choſen it, and is therefore pleagd with 
it: what, is he pleas'd, that he hath choſen that, 
and not the other ? that cannot be, if he knows 
that one 1s no better than the other, and is not in- 
fluenc'd in his choice, by a particular and unac- 
countable fancy for one above the other ; which, 
tho? it may be frequently fact, in reſpect of ſuch 
compounded and imperfect beings as we are, can- 
not, without detracting from the ſimplicity and 
perfection of his nature, be ſuppos'd of God: not 
to add, that where there 1s ſuch a partial fancy, the 
agreeableneſs of the thing does not ariſe from our 
having actually choſen it, but from the fancy we 
have for it, which 1s the true reaſon of our choice. 


Second Corolla ry. 


HE divine rectitude is a complex term, including 
ſeveral ideas under it; as, for inſtance, a ne- 
gatrve rectitude, in oppoſition to every wrong incli- 
nation; refitude of judgment, in oppoſition to all 
ignorance and miſtake about right and wrong, whe- 
ther in reſpect of the actions and operations of the 
Deity himſelf, or the actions and optrations of his 
free creatures: a rectitude of will, denoting an in- 
variable determination of the will, by a right judg- 
ment, in oppoſition to a will that is capable of be- 
ing determin'd without, or contrary to, ſuch a judg- 
ment: and, finally, a reitude of delight, ſignifying 
that as ſome things are fit to be delighted in, 

others not, ſo God is delighted in that, and mo 
elle 
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elſe, which is a proper foundation and object of de- 
light, and that his delight is always proportionable 
tothe occaſion, and the value of the object, in op- 
poſition to a ſatisfaction or delight that is unrea/on- 
able, becauſe miſplacd as to the object, or exceſſi ve 
as to the degree. All theſe are comprehended in the 
rectitude of the divine nature; the inſeparable ef- 
fect of which is a rectiuude in the divine conduct and 
government; by which rectitude, beſides his never 
doing any thing that had betrer not be done, is far- 
ther meant his doing every thing that is fit and be- 
coming him to do. The aſſurance we have of this 
(the rectitude of the divine nature being preſuppos'd) 
is the infinite power, or all. ſuſſiciency, of God. He 
cannot be controPd or over-ruPd in any of his de- 
ſigns; to him it can never be difficult and painful to 
do any thing that is p:ſble ; he wants nothing, and 
he fears nothing, and therefore can have no in- 
ducement to do what he otherwiſe would not, or 
to leave undone what he ſhould elſe have choſen to 
do, only for the ſake of his eaſe, and to ſecure 
his own private intaneſt and happineſs. 


Third Corollary. 


F 1. HE moral attributes of God are only divers 
ways of conſidering the will of God as in- 


variably and delightfully determin'd by his wiſdom 


to that which is beſt in all poſſible circumſtances. The 
attributes that go under this name of moral, 
are goodneſs, juſtice, truth and ſaithfulne/s. Goodneſs 
is the will of God invariably and delightfully deter- 
mined by his wiſdom to the communication of being 
and happineſs, becauſe it is fit, and as far as is fit. 
——7uſtice is the will of God invariably and de- 
lightfully determin'd by his wiſdom to maintain 
right and order, and, for this end and purpoſe, ” 
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do all that is neceſſary to convince his reaſonable 
creatures, of the regard he hath to the preſervation 
of his own rights, and of theirs.——Truth, or ſin- 
cerity, is the will of God invariably and delight- 
fully determin'd by his wiſdom to avoid v/ing all 
ſigns, in his intercourſes with his intelligent crea- 
tures, from which they may not only take occa- 
ſion, without neceſſity, to deceive themſelves, but 
would have ju/# ground to charge bim with being 
their deceiver, having a meaning to himſelf quite 
different from hat which the words, or other ſigns, 
he made uſe of, naturally ſuggeſted, and were in- 
tended to ſuggeſt *,——Faithfulneſs is the will of 
God invariably and delightfully determin'd by his 
wiſdom to make good all his promiſes and engage- 
ments.-The Holine/s of God ſeems to ſtand for all 
theſe perfections in conjunction, he being by theſe 
perfections ſeparated from all ſociety and friendſhip 
with falſe gods, as his people were to be from the 
worſhip and worſhippers of theſe falſe deities, 
and from all imitation of them in their wicked 
lives, their ſuperſtitious rights and cuſtoms, and im- 
ar devotion; and upon that account called a 
oly people. | 


8 2. From this general account of God's moral 
aitributes, it follows, that we have clear, diſtin& 
and proper ideas of the moral attributes of the 
divine nature, * that, notwithſtanding the diverſity 
aof the objects, the principle of all theſe attributes 


Can the Deity lie by objecting to the mind a falſe image, 
either by words or things? Of what uſe can a lie 
to him? Can he bedriven to it by the fear of enemies? or 
need it to ſerve his friends ? there being no reaſon 
God ſhould lie, we ought to conclude the nature of the Gods 
is free of this imputation. God is true in words and actions, 
is neither chang'd himſelf, nor deceives others, whether by vi- 
ſions, or voices, or ſigns, whether ſleeping or waking, Plas: 
de Repub. Dial, 2. | 
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<« is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, one and the ſame.” viz, 
God's knowledge of, and delight in, that which is 
good and fit: in a word, that infinity may be pre- 
dicated of the moral as well as of the other, attri- 


butes of God; as we farther learn in what ſenſe it 
may be ſo. 


* 


$ 3. 1. Ve have clear, diſtin, and proper, tho 
not adequate, ideas of the moral attributes of God. 
I am ſenſible, this is very diſagreeable doctrine to 
the diſciples of a certain reformer, who will not 
allow that our notions of juſtice and goodneſs, do at 
all agree to theſe attributes as they are in the Deity 3 
in whom they ſignify ſomething, of which we 
have only a confus*d, or rather no, apprehenſion, 
and exceeding different from what they do when 
aſcrib'd to men. And, the truth is, as long as 
they reſolve ro give ſuch repreſentations of the de- 
crees of God, of his works, and of, what they 
call, his glory, as they univerſally do, they are per- 
fectly in the right of ir, to take it for a thing 
granted, that we have no proper idea of theſe mo- 
ral perfections (tho, they would do ſtill better to 
prove it too, if they could) ſince they muſt be 
conſcious of its being a deſperate undertaking to 
reconcile the divine proceedings, according to their 
ſcheme of them, with the conceptions which all 
mankind, not excepting thoſe who have improv'd 
their reaſon to the higheſt degree, have of juſtice 
and goodneſs. And not only theſe men, but others 
too, who know how to reaſon admirably well 
upon the attributes of God when they pleaſe, have, 
as often as a different purpoſe was to be ſerv'd, 
talk'd in the ſame ftrain. 1 1 


8 4. Biſhop King is the man who hath moſt di- 
guiſh'd himſelf on this head. *Tis true, his diſ- 
courſe does particularly concern the hin. 
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bf God. But then, he lays down ſuch unlimited 
aſſertions, that, no reader can forbear concluding 
from them, that his opinion was the fame of the 
moral attributes as of the reſt ; notwithſtanding 
his not particularly inſiſting upon them. * Thoſe 
«© powers, properties, and operations, the names 
of which we transfer to God, are (faith he) but 
& faint ſhadows and reſemblances, or rather in- 
& deed emblems and parabolical figures of the divine 
* attributes which they are deſign'd to ſignify, 
* ——A map is only paper and ink diverſified 
* with ſeveral ſtrokes and lines which in themſelves 
% have very little likeneſs to earth, mountains, 
« valleys, lakes and rivers. Vet none can deny 
« but by proportion and analogy, they are very 
« inſtructive: and if any ſhould imagine that 
e -thele countries are really paper, becauſe, the 
« maps that repreſent them are made of it, and 
& ſhould ſeriouſly draw conclufions from that ſup- 
<« poſition, he would expoſe his underſtanding, 
e and make himſelf ridiculous. And yet ſuch as 
<« argue from the faint reſemblances that either 
&« ſcripture or reaſon give us of the divine attri- 
te butes and operations, and proceed in their rea- 
&« ſonings, as if theſe mult, in all reſpects, anſwer 
© one another, fall into the ſame abſurdities that 
© thoſe would be guilty of, who ſhould think that 
* countries muſt be of paper, becauſe the maps 
©. that repreſent them are ſo.” And, in the next 
paragraph, applying this general obſervation ro 
the particular caſe of God's decrees and predefſti- 
nation, he ſaith, ** We aſcribe theſe to God, be- 
e cauſe the things ſignified by theſe words, 
te bear ſome reſemblance to certain perfections, 
* which we believe to be in him: but there is as 
© little likeneſs between the one and the other, as 
+ between the countries and maps which repreſent . 
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« them. If, agreeably to what that writer 
faith here of the foreknowledge of God, it be af- 
firm'd, that there is as little likeneſs between our 
ideas of- the juſtice and goodneſs of God, and the 
attributes themſelves, as between a map of a coun- 
try, and the country repreſented by it (which ſeems 
to have been his ſenſe of the matter) I cannot but 
regard it as not only a very falſe but dangerous po- 
ſition. Maps are of uſe to help us in conceiving of 
the countries they deſcribe ; becauſe, as to the tua- 
tion and bounds of the ſeveral parts of the map one 
with regard to another, there is ſuppos'd to be an 
exact and proper correſpondence between the map 
and the country; and becauſe, as to other intentions 
of a map, having een the earth itſelf, mountains, 
valleys, lakes, and rivers, any arbitrary ſign will 
ſerve to revive the ideas of them in our minds, which 
we can eaſily apply to any particular country, 
mountain, river, which we have not ſeen. But now 
ſuppoſing the firſt and only object a man had ſeen 
was a map. I aſk, what ſort of a repreſentation the 
map would be to ſuch a man? Would it anſwer 
the ſame ends to him it does to us? of no more 
uſe would our ideas of the divine perfections be to 
us, if they were only emblems and parabolical figures 
of thoſe perfections, and repreſented them no bet- 
ter than a map does a country; ſince, having ne- 
ver convers'd with the attributes and perfections 
themſelves, we muſt be continually and unavoid- 
ably blundering in all our contemplations and diſ- 
courſes about them ; and ſhould not, after all, know 
what we were to believe concerning God, or to ex- 
pelt from him; uſing the words wiſdom, juſtice, and 
goodneſs, without any certain ideas affix'd to them. 
Whereas, from the account juſt before given of the 


* Divine predeſtination, & c. a ſermon preach'd before the 
houſe of lords in Ireland, 1709. 
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moral perfections of God, it appears that the general 
ideas of them, are as clear and diſtinct as of the 
ſame things when attributed to other intelligent 
beings. 


8 4. *T1s very true; as theſe attributes are exer- 
ciſed and imploy'd in the works of God, we are 
often at a loſs to make a judgment of them. But 
then we know that the works of God cannot but be 
agreeable to his nature; ſo that God himſelf being 
wiſe, and juſt, and good, we may be confident that 
wiſdom, juſtice, OY goodneſs, belong to all his pro- 
vidential diſpenſations. As in the natural world the 
wiſdom of God is clearly ſeen in the laws and 
Zhenomena of it, with the exception of a few in- 
ſtances, which, tho* we cannot tell how they 4di/- 
cover the wiſdom of God, we cannot prove to be 
inconſiſtent with it; ſo, in the moral world, the wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, and goodneſs of God, ſhine out in a 
thouſand inſtances 3; and, tho? there are ſome ap- 
pearances (more it muſt be confeſs*d than in the na- 
tural world) which are not eaſy to be accounted for, 
perhaps not po/rble at preſent, yet we cannot ſay 
they do any of them contradi& our cleareſt ideas of 
wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, as /ome caſes evi- 
dently do, which may be /uppo;'d, and which there- 
fore can never be real caſes. To annex a greater 
degree of miſery than of happineſs to the exiſtence of 
an iunocent creature (greater, I mean, upon the whole) 
is repugnant to the moſt obvious ideas of juſtice, as 
inflicting the. leaſt degree of miſery (tha? it were 
but as the duſt of the balance compared with the 
happineſs which the creature enjoy*d) when it was 
nelther de/erv*d, nor promoted any valuable end, would 
be contrary to the wi/dom and goodneſs of the infi- 
nite ny for this reaſon, it is not poſſible 
' _that any ſuch inſtances ſhouldever occur. | 


% 
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& 5. Tis one thing not to ſee the fiineſs of this 
or that apprehended part of the divine conduct; 
another to ſee the unfitneſs of it. The latter only 
is ſufficient to. prove, that God is not wiſe, and 
Juſt, and good; or that our ideas of wiſdom, ju- 
ſtice, and goodneſs are wrong; or that the thing 
is falſely aſcribed to God. But now as to an 
ſuch manifeſt unfitne/s, it hath never yet been, ll, 
we may fafely conclude, never will be prov'd of 
any one thing which God hath done, or which *tis 
certain he will do. Difficulties there are, ſuch'and 
ſo many, that it would be the utmoſt vanity and 
arrogance in any man to think of ſurmounting them, 
But then, theſe difficulties, proceeding from our 
imperfect views of things, are no real objection a- 

ainſt what hath been aſſerted, of our having clear 
ideas of the moral attributes of God; any more 
than our not being able to give a ſatisfactory ac- 
count to our ſelves, of ſome things in the manage- 
ment of a family, a city, a kingdom, which yet may 
be order'd very wiſcly and juſtly, becauſe we have 
not been let into the ſecret of affairs, and are un- 
acquainted with the intereſts of the ſociety, and the 
characters and actions of the members of it, will 
prove us not to have a proper. idea of the wiſdom, 
. Juſtice, and goodneſs, which belong to the chara- 
Eter of the maſter of a family, àa magiſtrate, or a 
ſovereign prince; or that, becauſe we are not com- 
petent judges of the fitneſs of ſome things, there 
is nothing concerning which we can pronounce that 
nr ee and 
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8 6. What we are concern'd to remember is 
that the larger any ſociety, and the more extenſive 
any plan, the leſs likely is it that we fhould be 
qualified to paſs a definitive ſentence upon the wiſ- 
dom of the whole Plan, or the propriety of any 
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art; ſince to the latter it is neceſſary, that we 
ſhould have all the parts, even the moſt diſtant, 
with which ſuch a part is connected, lying before 
us; and to the former, that we ſhould be able to 
take in at once, that plan and all other plans or 
ſchemes, with which it muſt be compared, before 
it can be known to be, or not to be, the beſt. 
Conſequently, as the government of a univerſe, com- 
pos'd of ſeveral worlds, is a plan or deſign; with 
regard to us, of a kind of infinite extent, and not 
to be executed, but in the courſe of many ages; 
creatures, like us, of narrow faculties, a very 
ſcanty duration, and but poorly ſituated to make 
obſervations, ſhould not be very haſty to reject a 
thing as unfit, becauſe we do not diſcern the fit- 
neſs of it, and, thereupon, to reſolve with ourſelves 
that it is unworthy of God, and cannot have him 
for its author; altho there be very good reaſons 
to demonſtrate that it is of God and not of 
Men. The thing may be very fit, and yet the 
fitneſs of it not appear to us; unleſs our under- 
ſtandings are commenſurate to the natures and 
relations of things, and God can have no reaſons 
for any particular a7 or conomy of providence 
which lie conceal'd from our ſearches. Nay, ſup- 
poſing we are not only ignorant of any reaſons 
for God's acting after this or that manner, bur 
can aſſign plauſible reaſons, why he ſhould not fo 
act, yet we ought to be very ſure that theſe reaſons 
are at leaſt a counterpoiſe to the evidence we have of 
God's having really ated, or revealed his deſign 
to act, ſo, before we determine againſt it. If in- 
ſtead of uſing this modeſt caution, we peremp- 
torily decree, that ſuch a thing cannot be, not- 
withſtanding the evidence for the truth of the fact 
is vaſtly ſuperior to the pretended reaſons againſt 
the expediency of it, we are guilty of inexcuſable 
raſhneſs and preſumption, Whether this is _ 
9 e 
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the caſe (to make the beſt of it) when men argue 
againſt the truth of the Jewiſß revelation from the 
numerous poſitive inſtitutions which it contain'd ; and 
againſt the truth of the Chriſtan, from its imperfect 
promulgation, may be left to every ſerious and im- 
partial perſon to judge. 


$ 7. Let me add this farther, that no man can 
be juſtified to treat the goſpel as an impoſture; only 
for the ſake of certain repreſentations of the deity, 
that pas for doctrines of the goſpel, but, after the 
moſt heedful examination, appear manifeftly unfit, 
and therefore falſe. Be we never ſo poſitive, 
upon never ſo good grounds, of the falſity of the 
doctrine, that will be no proof at all, that the re- 
ligion of Chriſt is falſe, if it cannot be. ſhewn to be 
a doctrine of chriſtianity. Is there no finding out 
any other meaning of the words and expreſſions 
of ſcripture, but this, which we cannot help think- 
ing abſurd ? and is this abſurd ſenſe evidently their 
true one? Nothing leſs than a kind of abſolute cer- 
tainty of theſe things, is fit to be oppos'd to the 
numerous and moſt convincing arguments of the 
truth of the chriſtian religion, which will come in 
the way of any one that ſeeks for them. Better 
ſuppoſe the greater part of the chriſtian world to 
have been in an error, one age after another, eſpe- 
cially if the error hath not been of dangerous conſe- 
quence to morals, (tho one would not be forward 
to do this) than that chriſtianity itſelf is a mere fa- 
ble and deluſion, 


$8. 2. Notwithſtanding the diverſity of the ob- 
ects, the principle of God's moral perfections is one 
and the ſame; viz. is knowledge of, and delight in, 
that which is right and good, What the ſchool: divines 
talk of the identity of the eſſence and attributes of 
God, and of all the attributes, one with another, 
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is true enough of the moral atiributes, in the ſenſe 
now aſſign'd. The identity they meant, (if indeed, 
they had properly any meaning) was a metaphyſical 
abſtraction, quite out of the reach of plain under- 
ſtandings; and holds alike of all the attributes 
and operations of the divine mind, which, accord- 
ing to them, have no real diſtinction among them- 
ſelves; the underſtanding is the ſame thing as the 
will of God; and his power as his holineſs. And 
yet, which is a little odd, the ſame men who 
with fo much zea], contend for this unintelligible ſim- 
plicity in the divine Nature, at other times forget 
themſelves ſo far as to make ſome of the attri- 
butes not only ſeemingly, but really, claſh and in- 
terfere with each other; while mercy is not to be 
ſatisfied without the pardon of ſin, nor justice and 
holineſs without exacting the full puniſhment of it. 
On one fide is tender compaſſion, on the other an 
unrelenting rigour, It cannot, indeed, be denied, 
that they have found a way, as they think, to re- 
concile this difference, by ſuch an exchange of per- 
ſons between the /inner and his ſurety, that the ſurety 
hath all the guilt of the ſinner properly transfer'd 
on him, and properly bears all the puniſhment due 
to that guilt; and, on the other hand, the ſinner, 
united by faith to his ſurety, hath not only the 
effefts of his righteouſneſs; but his righteouſneſs 
itſelf imputed to him. Bur, I fear, if it be eſſen- 
tial to the notion of juice to inſiſt on the entire 
payment of the ſinner's debt, the method of recon- 
ciliation here propos'd falls ſhort of the end aim'd 
at by it, and ſo muſt be look'd upon as of man's 
deviſing, not as the counſel of God. For (not to urge 
the abſurdity of making the ſufferings of an in- 
nocent perſon for a few hours in any proper ſenſe 
equal to the puniſhment of millions of guilty crea- 
tures (whoſe ſufferings being the effect of guilt muſt 
be of a quite different kind, throughout * 
rable 
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rable ages, which is much ſuch another whim, as 
that of crowding eternity into an inſtant; without 
urging of this) let it only be conſidered, that to ap- 
peaſe the juſtice of God, as they deſcribe it, (not as 
the juſtice of a Creator and Governor, but analogous 
to the paſſion of revenge in a weak man, when he 
hath receiv'd a perſonal injury, to appeaſe, I ſay, 
ſuch a juſtice as this) the puniſhment muſt not only 
be adequate to the guilt of the ſin, but muſt 
light on the ſinner himſelf. Vicarious ſufferings 
will never fatisfy ſuch a juſtice as is rather a phy/ical 
affeftion than a moral attribute under the direction 
of wiſdom. What pleaſes the offended perſon 
is to ſee the offender himſelf ſmart for his fault. 
Or, if they will needs have it to be otherwiſe ; 
will not the conſequence be, that, for the ſame rea- 
ſon that juſtice excuſes the ſinner from ſuffering 
in his own perſon, it might, in ſuch a degree as 
wiſdom ſhould judge proper, abate of the puniſh- 
ment? 


$ 9. But now, as the unity of God's moral per- 


ſections is an eaſy intelligible notion, as before ex- 


Plain'd, ſignifying nothing elſe, but their being con- 
nected together by one general idea, and reſolv'd 
into one common principle, viz. the will of God 
directed by his wiſdom, or a wiſe love of all that 
is good, according to the degree of its goodneſs, 
and of nothing elſe; in which reſpect it dif- 
fers widely from the inexplicable divinity of the 
ſchools; ſo this plain and ſimple way of conceiv- 
ing of theſe attributes does at once ſhut out 
that unyielding juſtice which ſome have taught, 
and that eaſy flexible goodneſs that hath been dreamt 
of by others. Divine juſtice will take that way 
and obſerve that degree and meaſure in puniſhing, 
which wiſdom preſcribes, going uo farther than is 
fit, and, therefore, we have reaſon to think, 15 
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leſs in caſe of final obſtinacy, not to the extremity 
of things; ſince the original deſign of God, re- 
garded only the happineſs of his creatures, not 
their grief and puniſhment, which becomes fit 
only thro* their voluntary abuſe of thoſe capa- 
cities of happineſs, and opportunities and advan- 
tages for obtaining it, which God hath given them. 


' Happineſs (either actually enjoy*d, or capable of 


being enjoy'd) is the remote foundation of all moral 
* fitneſs: abſtracted from the connexion it hath with 
| happineſs, nothing in the world is of the leaſt value. 
Any farther, therefore, than the obligations of the 
| reaſonable creature to his Maker, for the capacities 
and means of happineſs, which he hath violated, ren- 
der it fit and neceſſary, God will not be ſevere to mark 
iniquity, And who will pretend to ſay that this 
| muſt always be to the extent of its demerit ? One 
would rather think, that foraſmuch as the only 
conceivable motive to God's communicating be- 
ing was, that he might beſtow the capacities of 
happineſs, if the creature hath not made that uſe 
of theſe capacities which he ought to have done, 
it ſhould not be morally fit and neceſſary for God 
immediately to put the guilty creature out of all 

Poſſibility of recovering that happineſs, for which 
it was originally intended; eſpecially, when the 
natural weakneſſes of the creature are ſuch, and 
the temptations in the midſt of which he is plac'd, 
are ſo numerous and ſtrong, as in a manner to en- 
title him to compaſſion; one would not think, I 
ſay, if we only conſidered the reaſon of things, 
that this ſhould be fit; as we certainly know from 
revelation that God hath not proceeded with this 
ſeverity. | 


$ 10. Nor may we therefore regard the goodneſs 


of God, as ſuch an eaſy flexible thing as others have 


imagin'd it, God cannot but diſapprove every ac- 
H fion, 
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tion, and much more every character, that is moral- 
ly evil; and the queſtion is, whether as it is fit that 
he ſhould diſapprove it, it be not likewiſe fit and 
congruous, that he He his diſapprobation? The 


diſapprobation being perfecty juſt, and relating to 


the creature, is it not reaſonable, that the creature 
ſhould be made ſenſible of it, that he may be the 
more affected with the ſenſe of his own ill conduct? 
And how can this be if ſin go altogether un- 
puniſh'd? or if the puniſhment be next to none? 
or be not diſtributed by ſome rules of proportion, 
ſo as that the moſt guilty ſhall be the moſt miſerable ? 
Which yet we know is not always done in this life? 
there muſt, therefore, be a future Fate. Nor do I 
ſee any neceſſity of ſuppoſing that al puniſhment 
hath the nature of an admonition, either to the 
fufferer himſelf, whoſe amendment is deſigned by 
it, or by way of example to others. Did the incor- 
rigibleneſs of the offender take away all proſpect of 


his profiting by his puniſhment, and we ſhould ſet 


aſide the conſideration of any other being con- 
cern'd in the example, it ſeems highly fit that the 
ſinner ſhould be made to know the evil of his 
ways, and his having incurr'd the diſpleaſure of his 
Maker; and that in order to his knowing this, he 
he ſhould fee/ it. And here it is that I ſhould place 
the expediency of puniſhment as far as it relates 


ſolely to the impenitent ſinner : not in the bare con- 


gruity between guilt and puniſhment, but in the 


ſinner's knowledge of his guilt, and the deſign of 
his puniſhment to work in him a ſtronger convic- 


tion of it, and to expreſs the diſpleaſure of his of- 
fended ſovereign againſt him upon that account ; 
that he may be ſel - condemn d, and, tho unwillingly, 
do homage, in his own thoughts, to the holineſs 


of God, giving him alſo the glory of that good- 
neſs which he hath abus'd. So that, ſhould we 
ſuppoſe the ſinner to have loſt all conſciouſneſs of 


his 
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his deſerving what he ſuffers, and to eſteem his ſuf- 
ferings the pure effect of arbitraty will and pleaſure, 


not a proof of God's abhorrence of ſin; as, on 


the one hand, there would be no injuſtice in 
the ſufferings of ſuch a ſinner, becauſe they 
were deſerv'd; ſo neither, on the other, would 
there be any fi/ne/s in them, if the notion, I have 


here offer'd, be right. 


$ 11, As to vicarious puniſhment, or puniſh- 


| ment by /ubſtitution, the wiſdom and fitneſs of it 
is not difficult to be ſhewn in the only example we 


have of that kind, for there being in the ſufferings 
and obedience of Chriſt, taken in connection with 
the glory that followed, a peculiar fitneſs to ſhew 
God's diſapprobation and abhorrence of ſin, and 
his 8 and love of holineſs, Chriſt, b. 

his ſufferings, may very properly be ſaid to have 
made ſatisfaion for ſin; that phraſe not neceſſarily 
implying that Chriſt hath paid an equivalent; but 
only that he hath done and ſuffer'd what God was 
pleaſed, in his infinite wiſdom, to accept in lieu 
of the puniſhment due to the ſinner himſelf; ſo 
as to require nothing farther of him, in order to 
his obtaining a happy and glorious immortality, 
but his compliance with certain neceſſary terms, 
which the grace of God will render poſſible to 
him, God, the wiſe and righteous Governor of 


| the world, was ſatisfied with the death of Chriſt, 


as a ſufficient foundation for a new covenant, a cove- 
nant of life and immortality upon the condition of 
ſincere, tho imperfe&, obedience ; becauſe he knew 
this death, with all its concomitants, was fitted to 
declare both his love to ſinners, and his hatred of 
ſin in the moſt conſpicuous manner that could have 
been choſen for the illuſtration of both; and, there- 
by, moſt effectually to anſwer, at the fame time, 
all the ends and deſigns of the divine government. 
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This I apprehend to be the ſcripture doctrine of 
fatisfafion, in which I ſee nothing but what, in- 
ſtead of offering violence to the acknowledg'd 


principles of reaſon, is perfectly conſonant to 
them, 


$ 12, We learn from hence in what ſenſe infinity 
may be predicated of the moral attributes of God: 
not abſolutely and /eparately as of the reſt, but re- 
latively to the wi/dom of God, and the internal ener- 
gy of his nature; both which together, produce 
a love of adherence to that which is good, that re- 
quires (if I may ſo ſay) a more than infinite con- 
trary attraction to overcome it. It is with relation 
to theſe, not to the actual diſplay of the moral at- 
tributes, ad extra, that we are to eſtimate the degree 
of theſe attributes. The attributes exiſt in the di- 
vine nature before they are exerciſed z nor, when 
they are exerciſed, muſt we imagine the e to 
be an adequate meaſure of the perfections them- 
ſelves; any more than from the power of God, 
which is infinite, we can infer that the things pro- 
duc'd by it are likewiſe infinite. All the fitneſſes 
of things, and actions, in all poſſible circumſtances 
and combinations are clearly ſeen by the divine 
underſtanding ; moral good in all its excellency and 
beauty, and moral evil in all its turpitude and de- 
formity; the entire and unchangeable difference 
between them, ſo that as no reaſon is to be offer'd 
againſt the one and for the other, none can be 
 offer'd by means of any change that can happen 
out in the courſe of everlaſting ages. This prol- 
pect of the divine mind is boundleſs. And foraſ- 
much as God's love of that which is good, his ad- 
herence to it (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) and de- 
light in it; muſt correſpond to the knowledge he 
has of it, and the active force of his moſt bleſſed 
nature; no bounds can be ſet to this love, this adbe- 
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rence, this delight ; nor can the will of God be. 
otherwiſe than right in all its determinations, In 
this ſenſe principally the ſcripture is to be under- 
ſtood, when it affirms here is none holy as the Lord, 
none good but one, that is God, As all other beings 
are holy and good only by derivation from God, 
not originally and independently as he is, ſo they 
come inſinitely ſhort of him in theſe perfections, 
and therefore, are not, by the perfection of their 
natures, abſolutely immutable, like him. If we 
conſider only the negative part of holineſs, con- 
ſiſting in an actual freedom from all moral evil, 
or the mere abſtract rectitude of the will, there 
is a kind of equality between one innocent creature 
and another, of a ſuperior order, and between the 
innocent creature and the Creator. But when we 
ſpeak of poſitive holineſs, or the force with which 
the will is carried to that which is good, and the 
approbation of, and delight the mind hath in it, the 
equality vaniſhes ; this, where other things are 
equal, being always in proportion to the wiſdom 
and active force of each nature. Take ſeveral 
bodies of unequal quantities of matter, tho? all 
gravitate the ſame way, yet their gravities are as 
their quantities of matter; which is the reaſon that 
a force ſufficient to ſtop one, will not hinder the 
deſcent of another. We may uſe this inſtead of 
a better illuſtration of the diſproportion in point 
of moral excellence, between an angelical and human 
mind, and between the /upreme Being and the higheſt 
angel. The underſtanding of an angel will be own*d 
to be much larger than the underſtanding of a 
man, and the determination of the will to virtue in 
a good angel, to be as much ſtronger and more un- 
conquerable than in an innocent man, as his under- 
ſtanding is more capacious, and the activity of his 
nature greater. But what is the higheſt angel in this 
regard to the moſt high God? The moral * 
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bility that God ſhould be unjuſt, unmerciful, un- 
faithful, in a ſingle inſtance, is as much greater than 
the ſecurity which any of his creatures have in 
themſelves, againſt their being fo, as the compaſs of 
his underſtanding, and the energy of his ever bleſ- 
ſed nature, exceed theirs. The temptation had 
need to be infinitely ſtrong, to be a balance to infi- 
nite perfection; and more than infinite (which is a 
contradiction) to prevail over it; whereas, ſuch is 
the rectitude of the divine nature, and ſuch the 
extent of the divine power, that God cannot be 
zempted with evil in the leaſt conceivable degree; 
ſo far is he from being liable to be tempted to ſuch 
a degree, as would endanger his acting contrary to 
the dictates of his all- perfect mind. Till I view'd 
things in this light, I muſt confeſs myſelf to have 
aſcrib'd infinity to the moral attributes of God 
from a ſort of implicit faith, or in compliance 
with the language eſtabliſn'd, without having any 
proper diſtinct idea of what I ſaid. 


$ 13. From hence, by the way, I would obſerve, 
that Cartess account of the human will is not en- 
tirely juſt. It deſerves, ſaith he“, to be re- 
* mark'd, that as to other things I find not any 
power or quality in myſelf, which I poſſeſs to 
* ſuch a degree of perfection, that I cannot con- 
„ ceive how the ſame can be greater and more 
« perfect: e. g. If I conſider the faculty of intelli- 
„ gence, I am preſently ſenſible of its being ex- 
de ceedingly ſhort and confin'd, as it is in me; and 
« at the ſame time I form the idea of another 
„ underſtanding much greater, yea, the greateſt 
% that can be, and even infinite ; and, for this 
« yery reaſon that I am able to form an idea of it, 
« I conclude it to belong to the nature of God 
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& and ſo of other faculties, The will is the only 
<« power which I experience to be of ſuch extent 
« in myſelf, that I cannot have a conception of an 
greater; inſomuch that it is in reſpect of this, 
more eſpecially, that I bear a fort of image and 
„ likeneſs of God; for tho' the will be without 
all compariſon greater in God than in me, both 
with regard to the knowledge and power that 
are joined with it, and render it more firm and 
efficacious, and the object, as it extends itſelf to 
« more things; yet, Preciſely confider*d, it doth 
not ſeem greater, becauſe it conſiſts in nothing 
elſe but this, that we can either do or not do a 
thing (i. e. either affirm or deny, purſue or avoid 
it) or, rather, only in this, that we are carried to 
affirm or deny, to purſue or avoid what is pro- 
poſed by the underſtanding in ſuch a manner, 
that we perceive ourſelves to be determin'd to 
it by no external force. But muſt not the in- 
trinſit original force of the will, bear a conſtant pro- 
portion to the perfections of the being in other 
reſpects? Is a being infinite in preſence, in power, 
in underſtanding ? And muſt not the quantity of 
will (I beg leave to uſe the expreſſion for want 
of a better) be anſwerable; ſo as that we may be 
allowed to ſay there is more vill in God, as well 
as more underſtanding, more power, more preſence. 
That we are not able to form a clear diſtin& idea 
of the internal force and extent of the will, is not 
to be wonder*d at, ſince we are as little able 
to conceive what the power of willing itſelf 1s, 
abſolutely conſider. d——As for what he brings in 
proof of his notion, viz. ** that in willing we per- 
<* ceive ourſelves to be determin'd by no external 
* force,” I cannot, for my own part, diſcern any 
thing like an argument in it; for beſides that the 
will, tho? ſelf-determin'd, is not determin'd with 
that internal ſpring and vigour in me as in the 
Deity, 
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Deity, and therefore cannot be reckon'd equal in 
two agents ſo infinitely unlike 3 there is another 


thing to be obſerv'd, and that is the fallacy in the 


expreſſion of not being determin'd by an external force. 
The will cannot be determin'd by an external force, 
much leſs can we perceive it to be ſo determin'd, 
in this ſenſe that we are compell'd to will a thing 
againſt our will; yet in this other ſenſe of the words 
the will may be determin'd by an external force, 
that by a /#perior influence we may be ſo irreſiſtibly 
carried, to will a thing as not to be able to will the 
contrary, while we are under that influence. Which 
very thing ſhews that there is no proportion be- 
tween the will, any more than between the under- 
ftanding of God and the Creature. 


5 Fourth Corollary. 


$ 1. WHE bleſſedneſi of the Deity, is not at all 

leſſend by the miſconduct of his free crea- 
tures, and the ſeverity which this obliges him to make 
aſe of either by way of correction, or final puniſhment. 
For, whence doth the bleſſedneſs of that adoreable 
Being, according to our conceptions of it, flow, but 
from the all-comprehending views of his mind, the 
perfect and unchangeable rectitude of his will, and 
his being poſſeſs'd of power without bounds, and a 
nature not liable to change ? Now neither of theſe 
can be affected by any thing without him. His 
underſtanding is a region of pure unmixed light, 
that can never be overcaſt with a cloud, in which 
there is an endleſs variety of the moſt beautiful 
ſcenes. His will never deviates from the rule of 
right mark'd out by his wiſdom; nor can his 
power ever fail in the execution of what he wills ; 
nor his being, or any of his perfections, decay, or 
be other than they are, And, as he can never be 


diſap- 


7 


diſappointed, in reſpect of himſelf, by ignorance or 
impotence ; by being not able to effect his deſigns, 
or not knowing the moft proper manner in which 
to do it; ſo nor in reſpect of any of his creatures, 
by their refuſing to do what he would have them. 
For, if we take the matter right, the will of God 
directly regards his own actions, and only indirectiy 
thoſe of his creatures. He directly and abſolutely 
wills the exiſtence of intelligent and free beings 3 
ſuch beings therefore ſhall exiſt, nor can any thing 
hinder, fe abſolutely wills to command theſe his 
intelligent creatures, either by the voice of reaſon 
or revelation, to do ſome things, and forbear o- 
thers ; and withal he wills to put it in their power, 
immediately or remotely, by the exerciſe of their 
natural faculties, or the aids of ſupernatural grace, 
to act or forbear acting agreeably to his commands; 
this is abſolutely his will, and becauſe it is ſo, his 
creatures will be oblig*d to do, and able to do what- 
ever God requires of them. So far the willof God 
is not liable to be defeated. For let men a& never 
ſo wickedly, it will not ceaſe to be true, that it 
was their duty to have acted otherwiſe ; and in like 
manner that it was in their power; which was all 
that God wild ; he did not directly will their acting 
. — ſeeing, then, they would certainly have ſo 
acted (the immediate object of ſuch a will being 
ſomething to be done by himſelf, viz. exerting 
ſuch a powerful influence, as often as it was needful 
to ſecure the event, as would determine his crea- 
tures to act according to his pleaſure) but he directly 
will'd his laying them under an obligation, and 
giving them a power to act right. 


§ 2. But is not the happineſs of created beings 
contingent? depending upon the uſe they make of 
their liberty? Very true; it is ſo; becauſe God 
wills it ſhould, The _ capacities of happineſs 
1 are 


; 
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are beſtow'd without any condition; but not actual 
happineſs. The creatures may make themſelves 
miſerable, becauſe the will of God is that, if they 
are happy, their happineſs ſhould be the reſult of 
their own choice. They are therefore made capa- 
ble of avoiding miſery, and obtaining happineſs ; 
and, for this very reaſon, that they are capable of 
obtaining happineſs, and will not be perſwaded to 
make uſe of the only proper means for that end, 
it is the will of their Creator that they ſhould not 
enjoy it. Wherefore, ſince God always wills what 
is right, and his will is never without effect, what 
poſſible room is there for uneaſine/s and diſappoini- 


ment ? having done all that it became him, both 


as a wiſe and good Being, to do, he can have no 
pain from the knowledge of his own conduct, but, 
on the contrary, muſt have the higheſt ſatisfaction: 


nor can he receive any pain, by way of involun- 


tary ſenſation, from the deſerved and neceſſa 
puniſhment of any of his creatures, becauſe he bach 
no mechanical aſfection by croſſing which ſuch ſen- 
ſations muſt ariſe. Indeed, were God inclin'd to 
make his creatures happy, antecedently to the 


conſideration of their moral character and qualifi- 


cations, it would be difficult, perhaps impoſſible, 
to explain how any of his creatures could ſuffer, and 
he not ſuffer with them (that expreſſion of ſcrip- 
ture not ſeeming to have any thing figurative in it, 
upon this ſuppoſition, in all their affliftion he was 
afflicted) the conſequence of which would have 
been, that for his own ſake, he would have 
made none of his creatures liable to fin and mi- 


fery. 
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Fifth Corollary. 


$ 1. WHS will help to folve that difficult problem 

concerning the origin of evil. If all things 
as they came out of the Creator's hand were very 
good, by what way had evi! its entrance into the 
world ? It could not be without a cauſe, Was 
that cauſe good or evil ? If good, how could it pro- 
duce evil? Might not darkne/; ſpring from light as 
ſoon as evil out of good? If the cauſe was evil; 
then there was ſomething that was originally evil, 
and ſo evil had no beginning. 


$ 2. The anſwer lies plain, that God made ever 
thing good, but, for wife reaſons, not immutably 
ſo. He ſaw fit to make his reaſonable creatures 
free, and to ſuſpend both their future higheſt happi- 
neſs, and the continuance of the pre/ent, upon the 
right uſe of their freedom. This freedom they 
abuſe, this abuſe is a moral evil, and productive 
of pain, both of body and mind, which 1s natural 
evil. That there would not have been pain and 
uneaſineſs of ſome ſorts, and in a leſſer degree, 
while the ſtate of trial laſted, tha* there had been 
no fin, I ſhall not pretend to affirm. Burt then, if 
there had, yet as this pain and uneaſineſs would have 
been only an appendage to a ſtate of trial, and no 
more than that ſtate, tho* a ſtate of innocence, re- 
quir'd, and therefore, we may be confident, not 
incompatible with a very happy life ; the condition 
of innocent creatures, on their trial, with all its diſ- 
advantages and imperfections, would have born 
little or no reſemblance to the preſent ſcene of 
things; in which the evils of life are ſo numerous 
and weighty, as in many caſes to render it diſpu- 
table which deſerves the PE ſuch a ſtate 
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of exiſtence (were there no better in proſpect) or 
not to be at all. Surely, the primeval ſtate of man, 
muſt have been as different from this, as the world, 
after God had finiſhed his ſix days works, was 


from the Chaos. The preſent ſtate of things, could 


only be introduc'd by ſome voluntary defection of 
man from his Creator and Lord ; agreeably to the 
account of things in the /acred records, And if 
moral evil muſt have been prior to thoſe natural 
evils which are the portion of the preſent life, much 
more muſt it be ſo to all that evil which 1s 
final, and ſeparate from any good ſufficient to 
compenſate for it. Natural evil, at preſent, is cor- 
rective of moral, or a preſervative from it, and, by 
exerciſing and improving the virtuous diſpoſitions 
of the mind, may be the occaſion of greater natu- 
ral good in the iſſue. In this ſenſe Plato's * 
reaſoning is very juſt, * That if men ſuffer, it muſt 
not be ſaid that they are miſerable, and that God 
c makes them ſo; but, rather, that ſinful men, 
© being miſerable, need correction, and when 
< corrected are herein favour'd and aſſiſted by the 
% Deity.” But the caſe is ſo very much alter'd, 
when, no good remaining to counterbalance the evil, 
exiſtence itſelf becomes a burthen and a torment, or 
at beſt ceaſes to be worth any thing, that there is 
no poſſible way, that I can ſee, to reconcile God's 
putting a reaſonable being into ſuch a ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, but ſuppoſing, that he hath deſerv'd it by 
the perverſe uſe of his liberty ; or obſtinate refu- 
ſal to be made happy. And this, indeed, will ef- 
fectually do it; the fitneſs, being firſt prov'd or 
granted, of God's creating free agents, Now one 
way of proving the Fitneſs of this is from the ex- 
ifence of liberty; God hath made free beings, there- 
fare it was fit juch beings ſhould be made. And this 
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ſhould ſatisfy all who believe that infinite wiſdom 
preſides over the univerſe, tho* they did not per- 
ceive what was the ground of this fitneſs, about 
which the advocates for fitneſs themſelves are not 
perfectly agreed. \ 


$ 3. © God (faith one) could not approve his 
« own Work, without regarding and conſulting 
„ the order of the univerſe ; and how could 
that order have been eſtabliſh'd, or how 
the ſyſtem of creatures have been completed, 
if no liberty had” been granted, no agents creat- 
ed? had not men and angels been free, they 
could have been no more than conſcious inſtru- 
e ments, and intelligent machines.“ But, with the 
leave of this excellent author, and others that talk 
after the ſame manner, the true idea of liberty 
ought firſt to have been clear'd and diſtinguiſh*d, 
betore they had affirm'd that without liberty men 
and angels would not have been agents, but only 
conſcious inſtruments, and intelligent machines. This 
is very true, if by liberty no more be meant than 
a ſelf-determining power, without which, *tis plain, 
there can be no proper agency, and (were it no 
where to be found) no motion in the univerſe, but 
an eternal quieti/-, But that liberty which is given 
to rational creatures as the foundation of their trial 
means ſomething more than this. f It is a power 


to 


Divine Rectitude, p. 25. 

+ It muſt be carefully obſery'd, that the liberty, to be ac- 
counted for, is that power which the event too often 3 
rational beings to have of making themſelves guiltꝝ and miſe- 
rable. So that the thing is not only naturally but morally poſ- 
ſible, and may be ſuppos'd to happen without any manner of 
abſurdity, What is the ground of this freedom, particularly in 
mankind ? does it not proceed from the imperfection of reaſon, 
the difficulties attending the ſteddy practice of virtue, and the 
enticements of objects and enjoyments ſuited to the appetites 
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to determine wrong, ſo circumſtanc'd that the agent 
eventually may, and ſometimes does, act wrong. 
Now either there is no occaſion for ſuch a liberty as 
this, that a being may paſs for a proper agent, or 
God himſelf is no more than an intelligent machine. 
The truth is, the only liberty requir'd to the notion 
of agency is that of ſelf-determination ; and ſuch a 
liberty there might have been in men and angels, 
without the leaſt hazard of their ever deviating 
from the rule of righteouſneſs. 


$ 4. © But it is farther argued, that liberty is 
e requiſite, as in reſpect of order, ſo in reſpe& of 
« happineſs, to which it not only conduces, but is 
« eſſential, ſo far that no happineſs can be perfect, 
or rais'd to any conſiderable height, without 
it “.“ Here again, the diſtinction of liberty juſt now 
mention'd, is overlook' d. Were there not a ſelf. 
determining power, the happineſs of the beſt and 
greateſt of all beings, and fo in proportion of his 


and affections of human nature? Let us then only ſuppoſe 
ſuch a «niformity in the nature of man, that reaſon and incli- 
nation point the ſame way, ſuch a ſtrength and vigour that no 
inſtance of duty coſts him any labour and pain, and that more- 
over his knowledge hath all the clearneſs and extent of which 
it is capable; and, by this means, tho* we ſhall not deſtroy 
moral agency, we ſhall leave little or no room for moral evil 
to come into the world, Why then is man form'd and ſituated 
ſo very differently? Here's the difficulty ; which the reaſon for 
liberty taken from agency doth not at all touch, Since there might 
be free agency (and is ſo, as was ſhewn before, in conſidering 
the freedom of the Deity) where there is no ſuch liberty as his, 
which, as it implies a moral poſſibility, and, in ſome caſes, 
even a probability, of acting wrong, is, comparatively only, 
a perfection, but, abſolutely conſider'd, a deſect: upon which ac- 
count I muſt own the expreſſion of this liberty being given is 
hardly proper; that which is given being, directly, a power to 
aft right, attended with a power to act wrong from the imper- 
_—_ the agent, and the circumſtances of being which he 
is ac“ in. f / 

pF Divine Rectitude, p. 26. 
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intelligent creatures, would not be ſo great as it is. 
But where there is this ſelf-determining power, 
what need of any farther liberty ? Is it neceſſary 
to the complete happineſs of any being that he 
hath a power, or once had a power, of making 
himſelf miſerable? a power, properly ſo call'd ; 
or that may, without the leaft abſurdity and con- 
tradiction, be ſuppos'd reduc'd into act? from 
whence then is the perfect felicity of the ſupreme 
Being ? Not but I believe, that men and angels, 
having ſucceſsfully paſt thro? a ſtate of trial, are 
the happier for having been once freez not merely 
from a conſciouſneſs of having approv'd themſelves 
in a ſtate of trial, when they might have done 
otherwiſe ; but from the apprehenſion they have 
of an antecedent or original fitneſs, that they 
ſhould be plac'd in ſuch a ſtate. And here, as I 
take it, the whole weight of the argument reſts, 
which I ſhall endeavour very briefly to explain, 


$ 5. There is ſomething in the idea of a reaſon- 
able creature that makes it immediately fit, that 
he ſhould be free; to the end, his virtue and hap- 
pineſs may be ſuited to his nature. The being of 
a creature is contingent; for he might not have 
been; ſo, therefore, ought the moral goodneſs of 
the creature to be, that it may carry the marks of 
the being it belongs to. The creature might not 
have exiſted, or tho he exiſted, he might not have 
been in that ſtate of elevated and confirmed good- 
neſs, to which, by patient continuance in well doing, 
he is finally advanc'd. The creature is dependent 
upon his Maker ; every thing he hath is borrowed ; 
it is highly fit he ſhould acknowledge this debt, 
and that his acknowledgment ſhould be ſo entirely 
from himſelf, as not to be extorted by the con- 
viction of his underſtanding, and the regularity of 
his will, in the abſence of all temptation to the 
contrary. 
* 
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contrary. The happineſs of all other intelligent 
beings, beſides God himſelf, being the happineſs 
of creatures, there ſeems to be a double fitneſs, 
why it ſhould depend upon their own free choice, 
viz, that it may be contingent like the beings who 
enjoy it, and wrought out by thoſe reaſonable and 
active powers, which they have receiv'd from their 
Maker. The bleſſedneſs of the Deity being neceſ- 
ſary, like his exiſtence and perfections, his wiſdom 
and power can be only employ'd in promoting the 
happineſs of his creatures, not in contriving and 
executing means for the accompliſhment of his 
own. Whereas, the active powers of the reaſon- 
able creature, as they may, ſo, ought to be ex- 
ercis'd in contributing both to the good of others, 
and to his own final felicity. Thus does it appear 
congruous, even to our imperfect views of things, 
that reaſonable creatures ſhould be made free, as 
no one will diſpute that being made free, it is fit 
they ſhould be treated and govern'd according to 
that character. And were it otherwiſe (that the fit- 
neſs of God's making free agents could not be 
prov?'d) yet the thing being fact, we have no reaſon 
to doubt of the fne/s of it. 


$ 6. This account of the origin of evil from the 


\ freedom of intelligent creatures is, I believe, the 


firſt that offers itſelf to every man's thoughts, 
who 1s not prepoſſeſsd, when he is upon this inquiry. 
And I will venture to add, that it is the only true 
one. No hypotheſis, that hath yet been ſtarted; 
will ſerve the purpofe. That of two independent 
and contrary principles dividing the world between 
them, one inclining and prompting us to virtuous 
deeds, the other ſolliciting us to vicious ones, 
one throwing ſweet, the other bitter, ingredients 
into the ſame cup, from whence comes the mix- 
ture of good and evil in every man's condition, 
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one building, the other deſtroying, one doing, the 
other undoing 3 this notion, I ſay, hath been long 
fince given up as indefenſible. The whole frame 
of nature, and the Jaws of motion by which it 
is govern'd, proclaim the znity of the firſt cauſe; 
I mean not here a unity of being, in oppoſition to 
a plurality of Gods of the /ame kind; tho this be 
a moſt evident truth, but a wnity of perfection 
in oppoſition to two or more Gods of different 
moral characters. Such a vaſt and complicated ma- 
chine as this of the world is, in which amidſt the 


greateſt variety there reigns a moſt admirable unity 


could not be contriv'd by any wiſdom leſs than 
infinite nor actually fram'd and put in motion, fo 
as to go on from age to age, and anſwer a thou- 
ſand moſt valuable ends and uſes. but by infinite 
power. The wiſdom that is diſplay*d in this great 
work could belong to none but a good principle, 
ſince a perfectly wiſe being can never judge any 
thing to be good that is evil; or that evil can ever 
be a proper object of a free and deliberate choice, 
or good of averſion and refuſal; and, always mak- 
ing this judgment, muſt always be determin'd to 
that which is good. He knows his own happineſs 
to depend upon it, and therefore may as ſoon con- 
ſent to be leſs happy, or even to be miſerable, as 
be tempted with evil or tempt any one toit. And 
if all the wi/dom belongs to the good principle, ſo doth 
all the power, Power without wiſdom can never 
be a match for power and wiſdom confederated, 
The creation, therefore, is entirely the work of an 
infinitely wiſe and good Being. 


$ 7. Shall we lay all the fault, as others have 
done, on the ſtubborn nature, and malignant influence 
of matter ? They who believ'd matter to be co- 


eternal with ind, (as moſt, if not all, the Pagan 


bilaſopbers did) might do this with a better colour, 
K than 
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than thoſe who believe the matter as well as form of 
the world, to be the offspring of creatzve power. 
But, in whatſoever way, matter be imagin'd to 
have come by its exiſtence, it is plainly innocent of 
the things laid to its charge. Matter cannot operate 
but by motion; between which and an inclination 
or perception of the mind, whether virtuous or 
vicious, agreeable or painful, we can diſcern no 
natural connexion, Nor is motion the growth of 
matter; or at any time, as to the vis motrix, reſid- 
ing in it, but ſomething altogether foreign and 
external. And when all the motions of matter are 
deriv'd from immaterial principle, can the happineſs 
or miſery, the good or bad diſpoſitions of imma- 
terial beings be neceſſarily tied to certain motions ? 
Or cannot the fir/# mover impreſs only ſuch motions 
on the ſeveral portions of matter, as will have a 
friendly influence on percipient beings ? Were the 
body the unavoidable ſource of evil, why do not 
all ſouls ſuffer alike by their union with matter? 
how comes one man to have a happier conſtitu- 
tion than another? Might not that eaſe and health 
and vigour, that calm and chearful ſerenity of the 
ſpirits, that ſmooth and regular flow of the paſ- 
ſions, which is enjoyed by a few, have been the 
portion of all ? If a terreſtrial body does not nece/- 
ſarily hinder one man's virtue or happineſs, neither 
can it hinder thoſe of another. It is not therefore 
a neceſſary conſequence of the nature of matter, 
that the ſoul ſhould be ſubject to irregular inclina- 
tions, to violent paſſions, and to painful and grie- 
vous ſenſations by its union with the body. Ali 
this is not to be aſcribed to matter, but to the 
laws of union, freely eſtabliſh*'d by the Creator. 
Nor, even now, that theſe laws are eſtabliſh'd, is 
any one neceſſarily vicious or miſerable, 
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$ 8. Dr. More * hath a notion that angels 
themſelves are cloathed with bodies of a more 
ſubtile kind. And his reaſon for it is, . that ſome 
of them became evil by their own voluntary 
e act. But now a ſpirit purely and perfectly im- 
“ material, cannot, he thinks, be obnoxious to 
any ſtain or lapſe; for, being of a nature ſo 
„ ſimple, whence ſhould it be tempted to deſert 
its ſtation ?** Not to examine the ground of this 
conjecture, I ſhall, at preſent, only remark that 
tho matter, be by the Dr. ſuppoſed the cauſa ſine 
qua non of evil, yet not the proper efficient, much 
leſs neceſſary, cauſe of it. A ſpirit by its com- 
merce with body, becomes liable to fall, and by 
that to ſuffer ; but is under no neceſſity of falling, 
in which the Dr's opinion differs widely from that 
which makes matter the immediate neceſſary ori- 
ginal of all the evil that is in the world, 


$ 9. What way then ſhall we try next in order 
to get out of this labyrinth? Can we find any other 
beſides that of moral fitneſs? Or God's having 
fix d upon the preſent ſcheme, becauſe his wiſdom 
approv'd and pronounc'd it beſt? This I ſhould 
think to be the right way. But all are not of this 
mind. Rather than admit of any original fitneſſes in 
things, by the idea of which God determin'd him- 
ſelf, there are thoſe who have recourſe to a natural 
benevolence, prompted by which the Deity exerts 
his almighty power in producing the greate/t /um 
of happineſs that can poſſibly be. This greateſt 
happineſs of the whole ſyſtem of rational beings 
taken together God abſolutely wills, not becauſe jt 
is fit, but becauſe his nclinations oblige bim to it; 
and, accordingly, the /um total of happineſs, let 


* Reſponſ. ad fragment, Carteſii. 
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men and other free beings act how they pleaſe, will, 
in the event, be the greateſt that infinite power and 
wiſdom could poſſibly produce. Or (in the words 
of a late author ) © the greateſt of which the 
„ univerſe of creatures which God hath made, 
& is capable: ſtill ſuppoſing that heir original ca- 
< pacities for happineſs were fixed by his will and 
& pleaſure.” I ſhall not take advantage of this 
author's manner of expreſſing himſelf, when he 
ſaith, that che original capacities for happineſs were 
fix'd by the will and pleaſure of God, which, ac- 
cording to the propriety of language, ſhould ſig- 
nify that the very ſame beings might have been 
created with greater or leſſer capacities than thoſe 
which God hath actually aſſign'd them; from which 
if true, it follows, that they were capable of greater 
or leſſer capacities of happineſs, that is, were origi- 
nally capable of greater or leſſer degrees of happi- 
neſs; a capacity to receive a greater capacity of 
happineſs, being, in effect, the ſame as a capacity 
of greater happineſs; and, conſequently, God be- 
ſtows upon no being the utmoſt happineſs of which 
he is capable. Letting this paſs, I ſhall confine 
myſelf to the general notion, which, if ſome men 
are not miſtaken, is ſuch a glorious diſcovery as 
does at once diſpel the' darkneſs, wipe off every 
aſperſion, and ſhew us the face of providence in 
its full beauty. Let us ſee whether it does fo 
Or no. 


$ 10. I imagine that in the preceding diſcourſe 
T have overturn'd the very foundation of this theory ; 
viz. the notion of benevolent inclinations in the Deity, 
of which his wiſdom 1s not the exciting cauſe or 
reaſon, but merely the ſervant or miniſter to exe- 
cute what they order. At preſent, without inſiſt- 


* Divine Benevolence, p. 71. 
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ing upon that, I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate, 
that granting the exittence ot ſuch a natural bene- 
volence, it will by no means account for the origin 
of evil. For if all the works of creation and pro- 
vidence owe their birth to mere ben-volence, without 
all regard to moral fitneſs ; why is not every crea- 
ture of God, that is capable of happineſs, as happy 
as it is capable of being made? Why is there any 
ſuch thing as mitery in the world? Particularly, in 
the world of mankind ? The anſwer, I apprehend, 
muſt be, that evil, or rather a liableneſs ro evil, 
is the unavoidable conſequence of ſomething which 
the greateſt happineſs of man, or the entire ſyſtem 
of rational beings, made neceſſary. But I very 
much doubt this is not ſo eaſily prov'd as laid. 
Let them tell us what that is which, while man, or 
other beings of a higher order than man, cannot 
be happy without it, is yet the unhappy occaſion 


of milery ? 


$ 11. It cannot be any thing in the ſrame of be 
world without us, and the connexion between bat 
and the portion of matter to which the ſoul is uni- 
ted; ſince theſe external things might be ſo order'd 
and directed by the continual agency of the ſuprenie 
cauſe as to produce nothing but good, and all the 
good they can poſſibly produce. I confeſs, ſuppoſ- 
ing the world to be govern'd by thoſe few general 
laws that now obtain, and the courſe of nature al- 
ways left to proceed according to theſe laws, it is 
hardly conceivable but ſome inconveniences muſt 
ariſe to particular members of the ſyſtem. But, 
foraſmuch as the ſupreme agent is not determin'd 
by fitneſs, but natural benevolence, what ſhould hin- 
der him, being omnipotent and almighty, from in- 
terpoſing to prevent any ill effects, that might at- 
tend the natural working of /-cond cauſes? Would 
it be inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of providence, 
having 
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having ſettled general laws, to be perpetually break- 
ing in upon them ? It might be ſo, had the wiſdom 
of God any other aim beſides the happineſs of his 
creatures, as the only way of gratifying his natural 
benevolence. But wiſdom being wholly imp loy'd 
about the means to this end (according to the 
ſcheme I am now conſidering) the wiſdom of God 
is chen moſt of all diſplay'd, when this end is moſt 
effectually anſwer'd, in whatever way it be, whether 
by more, or fewer, laws of nature, or by none at 
all that are fo fix'd as not to be ſet aſide, every 
time the creature may ſuffer by them. 


$ 12, We chriſtians believe (nor are we ſingular 
in our notion) that there will be a more advanta- 
geous ſtate of things than the preſent, in which the 
happineſs of intelligent beings, as far as it depends 
upon the material world, ſhall have nothing want- 
Ing to it, nothing to diſturb and interrupt it. Now 
what will at any time hereafter be, might be imme=- 
dialely. Why then is it not? Why is not every 
thing fitted to give pleaſure ? And why are we not 
better form'd to receive it? Why ſhould there be 
any thing injurious to health, or diſagreeable to 
any of the ſenſes? „It would by no means, be 
« a ſatisfactory anſwer, that God may make beings 
with different degrees of perfection. That 'tis 
t an imperfection in us men, that, we want a perfect 
knowledge of our own frame and conſtitution, 
<« to ſupply which want of knowledge in us, God 
< hath affix'd the idea of pain to our nature, which 
is delign'd to give us warning of any thing that 
% might hurt us. Pain is a real evil, and yet if 
« we were not admoniſh'd by it, we ſhould never 
4 know when our frame was out of order till it 
& was too late *,” ſuch an anſwer, from the per- 


* Gordon at Boyle's Lect. Serm. 3. 
ſons 


2 


ſons I am now debating with, would either prove 
nothing or too much; viz. that in © ſtate of innocence 
we . ſhould have been as liable co pains and diſor- 
ders of body as we are now; and that the juſt 
ſhall not be free from them after tbe reſurrection. 
Should it be ſaid, than en we ſhall be otherwiſe 
framed, the queſtion returns, why are we not fo 
fram*d at firſt, if more goodneſs, or goodneſs as 
a natural, not a moral, attribute, as leading wiſdom, 
not led by it, is the ſpring of all divine actions? 
Muſt a more imperfect ſtate take place firſt, that 
we may know to value a ſtate of perfection? Is it 
neceſſary that we ſhould drink of the cup of ad- 
verſity, to ſet our taſte right for the joys of immor- 
tality ? Will theſe be inſipid if not heighten'd by 
the remembrance of the other? If ſo, what can 
we think of thoſe beings who know good, but 
never knew evil; there 1s at leaſt one ſuch Being, 
and why could not that one happy Being, have 
made others like him in this reſpect ? 


$ 13. But perhaps, there is ſomething in the 
frame of man himſelf ; eſſential to the perfection of 
his being, and yet the fountain of all the evils he 
complains of, Man isa rational and a free agent. 
From hence comes his diſtinguiſhing happineſs ; 
and from hence likewiſe it proceeds that he is liable 
to miſery, His happineſs ariſes from the right uſe 
of his reaſon and liberty, his miſery trom the abuſe 
of them. But is reaſon the natural cauſe of miſery ? 
the higheſt degree of reaſon would then be con- 
join'd with the greateſt degree of miſery ; nor 
could a reaſonable being, as ſuch, be happy. Or 
is reaſon the foundation of miſery 2 Only by 
accident, or, as it happens to be imperfect? So 
it muſt be, or not at all. But why then had 
not God given us (if not larger faculties, which per- 
haps, was impoſſible 3 other faculties ſuppoſing 


other 
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other beings, yet) opportunities for improving the 
faculties we have to greater advantage? And why 
is not every man's ſhare of happineſs in propor- 
tion to his ſhare of reaſon ? Reaſon alone then can- 
not be the occaſion of milery. 


§ 14. We muſt, therefore, have recourſe to li- 
berty, in order to explain this wonderful phæno— 
menon. Now liberty implies a power to do evil 
as well as good; and he that doth evil freely (as 
moral evil muſt be done freely, if at all) can have 
no ground of complaint, when he reaps the fruit 
of his own doings. True, he that does evil cannot. 
But can there be any evil, moral evil, where there 
is no moral fitze/s in actions? No doing what ought 
not to be done? How can that be ev! which is not 
unit“ and which the agent is not to be blamed 
for doing? Nay ; how can there be liberty, where 
the rea/onablene/s of the thing neither is, nor ever 
can be, a motive to action; the only exciting, or 
moving, reaſon being inclination © 


$ 15. The oppoſers of moral fitneſs, muſt give 
me leave to implore their help in getting over 
ſome other ciliculties, As, why liberty (if it be 
79//ible upon their principles) is beſtowd? Is it 
univerſal & Might there not be liberty, and yet all 
men be happy, Ibo“ not in the ſame degree? Let me, 
in the it place, beſcech them to inform me thy 
his fatal gift, calid liberty, is confer'd on man? * 
Should they fav, that it is an inſeparable compa- 
nion of jinie intelligence, J don't ſee how the con- 
ſequence can be avoided, that no created being, 
much leſs man who enjoys ſo ſmall a ſcantling 


*The objections in Tully againſt the goodneſs of the Gods 
in giving reaſon to man, upon the notion of a God mov'd only 
by natural affections would be but too juſt, and, I think, unan- 
ſwerable. De Nat. Deor, |. 3. F. 26, &c. e 
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of this intellectual light, can ever attain to a ſtate 
of happineſs which he is not liable to loſe; in ex- 
preſs contradiction to the chriſtian revelation, that 
the righteous ſhall go into life eternal; not to be 
doom'd to endleſs viciſſitudes. I mention this for 
the ſake of thoſe who will allow the argument 
from authority, when it is that of Feſus Chriſt, Nor 
does it appear, that there is any ſuch neceſſary 
connexion between the /iberty (as it muſt here be 
underſtood, of a power to do good or evil) and 
imperfect intelligence, or reaſon, For how eaſy is 
ir for the ſupreme intelligence, being preſent 
throughout his works, by occaſional illuminations 
and aſſiſtances, to ſupply the defective intelligence 
of any of his creatures, and to guide them, by ari 
unerring hand, in the way of innocerice and feli- 
city, the moſt perfect innocence, the higheſt feli- 
city? I believe, I may add, it is not the imper- 


fection of reaſon, ſeparately conſider*d, that is the 


foundation of liberty, but the weakneſs of reaſon 
compar*d with the ſtrength of inclination. The 
weakeſt degree of reaſon may be ſufficient to ſe- 
cure the performance of all that duty which it diſ- 
covers, were there no tempiation on the other ſide z 
nay, is not barely ſufficient for this end, but would 
certainly and infallably attain it, it being morally 


impoſſible that a reaſonable being ſhould counteract | 
the loweſt degree of reaſon, without any motive 


or inducement whatſoever. And why is there any 


temptation to evil? Why have we inclinations that | 


are not directly ſabſervient to virtue? Why do not 


inclination and reaſon always go hand in hand, as 


we chriſtians believe they will in the bleſſed ſtate 
that follows next? Theſe queſtions are aſked of 
thoſe who reſolve the divine actions into unguided 
benevolence, not into fine, as the original reaſon 


of chem. 
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$ 16. Will they ſay that liberty is given (not be- 
cauſe it cannot be with-held where reaſon is firſt 
beſtow' d, but) becauſe liberty is neceſſary to hap- 
pineſs? It will then be aſk'd, whether liberty is a 
univerſal thing, fo that in the whole ſyſtem of rea- 
ſonable agents there are none, who, that they may 
be compleatly happy, are not made free? And 
the happieſt of created beings would not be ſo 
happy, were their happineſs the effect of neceſſity, 
and not of their own free choice? But why ſo, 
when the bleſſed God is neceſſarily and unchange- 
ably bleſſed ? They may reply, that the happineſs 
of God, and the happineſs of creatures are of dit- 
ferent kinds; that the happineſs of the one 1s there- 
fore the higheſt poſſible, becauſe it is neceſſary ; 
while that of the others is the higheſt they are ca- 
pable of, becauſe it is free. Should a reaſon of 
this difference be demanded, I fanſy the patrons of 
blind benevolence would be hard put to it to find one. 
It can be no addition ro my preſent happineſs to 
reflect that I might not have been happy, unleſs it 
was previouſly fit that I ſhould be left to my own 
choice, whether I would be happy or not. Fitneſs, 
I own, is a. reaſonable ground of pleaſure, *Tis 
a pleaſure to think that God hath done what was 
fit in making me free, and that I, as was fit and 
becoming, have made a good uſe of my liberty. 
But, without this antecedent fitneſs, which is a 
thing theſe gentlemen will laugh at, I ſee not why 
I ſhould be better pleas'd with the happineſs of my 
condition, for being the iſſue and reward of a 
courſe of virtue freely choſen and continued in by 
me. Is it any trouble to me, when arriv*d to my 
journey's end, that there was but one road to it 
which I could not poſſibly miſs? To be able to 
go aſtray is not a thing of itſelf deſireable; nor 
is the conſideration that we were once fo, tho' 
now 
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now ſo no more, any way neceſſary to recommend 
our preſent felicity, if it was never ſuitable to our 
nature, as created, dependent beings, and there- 
fore fit, that we ſhould, for ſome time, be left 
in the hands of our own choice. This I fay, is 
not at all neceſſary to give an accent to our hap- 
pineſs, provided we take our eſtimate of the hap- 
pineſs we enjoy, not from fancy, but from reaſon, 
as all the happy ſpirits of heaven will do. And 
therefore, I cannot but think the Zew was quite 
out in his reaſoning, who told Mr. Boyle *, that 
he thought men ow'd more to God's goodneſs 
< then the very angel do. For, ſaid he, where- 
as God without any good works of theirs, purely 
cout of his goodneſs, conferr'd on them that 
< bleſt condition they enjoy; by giving man 4 
free will, by the good uſe of which he may 
„ glorify his Maker, when by abuſing it *tis in 
his power to diſhonour him, he allows man 
that higheſt ſatisfaction and privilege of co-ope- 
rating to his own felicity.“ Not to obſerve the 
great improbability of the /uppoition, that the good 
angels were confirm'd in bliſs without any trial pre- 
ceding (ſince the fall of the evil angels is a proof 
of their having been tried) the very ſuppoſition 
ſeems to imply, that à ſtate of probation is not an- 
 tecedently fit, which takes away the foundation of 
that ſatisfaction, which the Few fanſy'd a man 
muſt have from co-operating to his own felicity. 
This by the way. 


$ 17. Tins Held failing ; will it be ſaid, that 
all intelligent beings are not created free, but only 
ſome of them, for the ſake of variety, which va- 
riety is for the ſake of wappineſs, rendering the 
whole a more entertaining ſpectacle? More enter- 


* Seraphick Love, p. 117. 
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taining o whom? To them who, by the abuſe of 
their liberty, are capable of making themſelves 
unhappy ? Or to thoſe, who have no freedom which 
they can abuſe? The former will be apt to think, 
that any ſuch variety might very well be ſpar'd. Nor 
can the latter need it, unleſs that they may be able 
to triumph upon the compariſon; ' A worthy ſatiſ- 
faction truly ! like that of a man who lolls at eaſe 
in his gilt chariot, and laughs to ſee the crowd 
trudging along by him on foot. Tis the pleaſure 
of a Domitian, who lov'd to exhibit his naval fights 
in rainy weather; often ſhifting his cloke to keep 
himſelf dry, which ke would not permit any one 
elſe to do; at the ſame time compelling them to 
ſtay out the ſhew . All variety does not pleaſe 
the ſenſe, much leſs the mind, which had much ra- 
ther have one uniform proſpett, than a proſpect di- 
verſified by the abſence of ſomething, of much 
greater importance than a fanciful variety, All 
happy minds muſt needs be benevolent, and, becauſe 
they are fo, muſt delight more to ſee the happi- 
neſs of their fellow-creatures fix'd like their own, 
where there is no reaſon for the contrary, than 
to fee any of them in danger of having their 
whole fortune ſhipwrack' d. The poet , indeed, 
hath obſerv'd, 1 


Suave mari naguo turbantibus æguora wentis, 
E terra magnum allerius ſpeflare laborem, 
*T'ts ſweet to behold, from ſhore, the weather- 


beaten veſſel toſt on a tempeſtuous ſea, and ready 
to periſh in a ſtorm. Ys 2 5 


Non ga berari guenguam ef jucunda voluptas, 
bed quibus ine malis careas quia: cernere ſuave ef, 


# Vid. Sueton. f Luer et, 
Not, 
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Nor, ſaith he, that we are pleagd with other 
people's calamities, but to be ſpectators of thoſe 
dangers which we ourſelves are out of the reach of, 
But even this indirect pleaſure proceeds from a 
reflection the mind makes, that their caſe might 
have been ours, or at leaſt that our condition is 
not abſolutely fenc'd againſt the ſtrokes of for- 
tune. Nor would a generous ſoul be ever the leſs 
bappy, if he had no ſuch examples of wretchedneſs 
before him; but more ſo, the pain he hath from a 
ſympathetick ſenſe of another's evils, being more 
than equal to the pleaſure of congratulating him- 
ſelf upon his own exemption from them. Hath 
God made ſome beings mortal, that others may 
have a quicker ſenſe of their immortality? Or is 
the contraſt, between the imperfections of created 
beings, and the abſolute perfection of the Creator, 
that which completes his ſatisfaction in the infi- 

nite fulneſs of his eſſence ? 


$ 18. Beſides the inſuperable difficulties which 
I find myſelf encounter'd with on the two former 
queſtions, why is liberty given? and is this gift 
univerſal f there is this inquiry ſtill behind; might 
there not be liberty, and yet all men be happy, tho? 
not in the ſame degree? They who have made 
the beſt uſe of their liberty, we will ſay, are happi- 
et; they who have made the worſt uſe the 
leaſt happy? But why may not even theſe be 
tried again and again, till they have learn'd to 
be wiſer? Why muſt one trial decide their 


fate? Or if there muſt be but one trial, 


and that trial hath iſſued unhappily, what forbids 
their being put into a ſtate of 12ferior, but certain 
happmeſs, in which their faculties being reſtor'd 
to their ſoundneſs, and their broken fortunes re- 
pair'd, they have all the other pleaſures of 
which they were originally made capable, 1 
| ole 
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thoſe which flow from a conſciouſneſs of having 
acted well ina ſtate of trial ; which, by the way, 
cannot be very conſiderable, if he that acts beſt 
does not what is morally more fit than he who 
acts worſt, What room can there be for a ſtate 
of final puniſhment, tho only negative, or ſuch as 
conſiſts in the everlaſting abſence of any good of 
which they are capable? Why any puniſhment at 
all, when no paſt evil conduct of the ſufferer can 
render it morally fit, if there be no ſuch thing as 
moral filneſs? As for its uſefulneſs to inſtruft and 
warn others; ſurely, a Being of infinite knowledge 
might think of fome other way as effectual to pre- 
ſerve his creatures in their duty as this; without 
making one part of the creation happy at the ex- 
pence of the other. Or ſuppoſing he could nor, 
yet why muſt ſome be miſerable, that others may be 
_ happy, without any reaſon for it in the thing 
itſelf? 


$ 19. Where moral fitneſs is out of the queſtion, 
a leſſer ſum of happineſs divided among a ſyſtem 
of percipient beings, without a /ingle inflance of 
vice and miſery, muſt carry it before a greater 
quantity of good, where evil is not excluded; 
even tho, after the ſubtraction of ſo much good 
as is equal to the evil, the * that remains ſhould 
exceed that in the other caſe. The firſt thing that 
ſelf-love prompts us to, is to flee from pain; the 
next to purſue pleaſure. And in the like way, muſt 
natural benevolence work, with regard to others. 
The firſt concern will be that there be no miſerable 
object to jar upon the heart-ſtrings ; the next to 
procure all the happineſs that is in the power of 
the benevolent perſon to beſtow. Would it not 
be a greater ſatisfaction to one, whoſe kindneſs 
was nothing elſe but a natural impulſe, to make 
ten perſons moderately happy, than nine in a much 
higher 
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higher degree, if that could not be done without 
leaving the ſenth in the moſt deplorable circum- 
ſtances, without all help and hope? This reaſoning 
holds much ſtronger, when applied to the Deity, 
conſider'd as having a univerſe of his own children to 
take care of, and ſuppos'd to have no rule to pro- 
ceed by, but kind inclinations, ſeparate from every 
other motive to action. A being wholly actuated 
by ſuch inclinations would be more fhock'd and of- 
fended with the view of one thouſand wretches, in 
his family, than plead with the ſight of ten thou- 
ſand beings that were happy, and hereupon would 
immediately bus decree ; let not a groan or ſigh be 
heard thro the whole creation ; let pain and fear be 
for ever baniſh'd ; not one eye drop a tear, not one 
heart be oppreſs'd with anxiety and ſorrow, Let 
every claſs of beings, and every individual in each 
claſs, be pleas'd, and of the many millions that 
people my wide dominions, not one be found, who 
does not bleſs the bounty of his Creator. Such 
would be the decree, if inclination held the throne, 
and wiſdom and power only waited as miniſtring 
attributes to perform what that diftated. And, 
did the creation wear ſuch a univerſal ſmile, there 
would be more ground to ſuſpect, that wiſdom and 
power were under the command of inclination, 
than there is at preſent, that ſuch a dark cloud 
hangs upon the face of nature. To ſhut up this 
debate, | 


$ 20, Were it not antecedently fit, that a rea- 
ſonable creature ſhould have good and evil, life and 
death ſet before him, let him that can give me a 
ſatisfactory reaſon, why any creature ſhould be ex- 
pog'd to the hazard of ſuch a choice? Put the caſe 
that a great number might be made happy, by 
placing a ſingle being, as ſoon as he exiſted, in a 
ſtate of miſery, would this juſtify ſuch treatment 
of 
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of an innocent being? Surely no, Let me take 
leave to ſay, it is not a whit more juſtifiable to 


make any one miſerable, whatever be his cha- 


racter, for the advantage from hence accruing to 
others, if there was not an original moral fitneſs 
that a creature endowed with underſtanding and 
freedom of choice, ſhould act in one way rather 
than another. If there cannot be a moral 4 erence 
in actions, there ought not to be a natural one; 
ſince, without a moral difference, no man, act 
how he will, can properly deſerve to be made mi— 
ſerable——The ſum is, ſuppoſing the will of God 
to be guided by wiſdom, and wiſdom to be mea- 
ſured by fitneſs, it may be ſhewn how evil came 
to have a beginning; otherwiſe, not. 


Sixth Corollary. 


$1fFUE love of God to his creatures is eaſily con- 
T ceivable upon theſe principles. ] doubt the 
notion of it advanc'd by ſome ought to be recti- 
fied; as being neither worthy of God, nor adapted 
to afford any ſtable comfort and ſatisfaction to 
the creature. The love of God, if they ſay right, 
is his making choice of ſome to be the objects of 
his munificence, while others, and they the vaſtly 
greater number are left deſtitute of all power, to 
emerge out of that miſerable condition, into which 
they are fallen thro* no fault of their own. - Is 
there not too much reaſon to ſay, that this notion 
of the love of God to man is utterly unworthy of 
him? What does the Deity diſcover by fuch a 
love (if it muſt be calld by that name) but n- 
controllable power z an attribute in which the be/? 
of all beings differs not from the wworft, but only 
with regard to the degree of it? Yes, it may 
be ſaid, he ſhews his goodneſs too to his —_— 
El = 
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Tell me bow, if in all thac he does for tlem 
he bath no direct regard to their happineſs; but 
determines their happineſs rather than miſery, 
juſt to ſhev' his arbitrary will and pleaſure; not 
from any pleaſure he hath in beneficent actions 
as ſuch? And that ſo it muſt be is plain; ſince; 
were it goodneſs that wrought ſo ſtrongly towards 
ſome, as to decree their ſalvation by an irre- 
ſiſtible grace, without reſpect to any meetneſs 
and concurrence of theirs, the ſame goodneſs, 
to ſay the leaſt, could not but make the at- 
tainment of happineſs, or, if not that, yet the a- 
voiding of miſery, everlaſting miſery and damna- 
tion, poſſeble to all; who can never deſerve that 


miſery which it was never poſſible for them to a- 
void. 


$ 2. And as this notion of divine love is unwor- 
thy of God, ſo it is big with terror and affright- 
ment to the creature; unleſs a man hath the good 
luck to be of a temper to believe every thing, 
with reaſon or without it, that he is willing to be- 
lieve. For ſay that this love proceeds by a deci- 
mation, taking one out of ten; there will then be 
nine to one againſt every ſingle perſon, that he is 
not of the happy number. Nor, to ſpeak truth, 
can I perceive any great ground of rejoycing that 
the Favourites themſelves have, provided they uſe 
their reaſon, or have any ſpark of generoſity in 
them ; for when they think of the principle on 
which they imagine the Deity to act, in ſelectin 
them from the common maſs of mankind, an 
uſing ſo much ſeverity towards others; how can 
they have any dependence on the favour of ſuch a 
Being? He that hath no other reaſon for all that- 
he does but mere will and pleaſute, may alter his 
will without reaſon. What is there more diſ- 
honourable to God in deceiving his creatures _ 
| . I 
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fair promiſes, which he never intends to fulfil, chan 
in putting them under an inevitable neceſſity of 
being for ever miſerable? This being ſuppos'd 
no diſparagement to the Deity, is there any thing 
elſe that can be ſo? Could a perſon who aim'd to 
conform all his own actions to reaſon, and eſteem'd 
it the greateſt glory of a being, to do good to all 
according to his ability, have much ſatisfaction in 
the friendſhip of a prince, who, while he careſs'd 
a few of his Subjects, had form'd a deſign of ruin- 
ing all the reit, and making them feel the weight 
of his power, for no other reaſon, but that it ſo 
Pleag'd him? To thoſe whom ſuch a prince ſhould 
call near him, and load with honours, one might 
apply the words of the Roman Satyriſt. 


In quorum facie, miſeræ magnegq; ſedebat 
Pallor amiciliæ. ——— Juv. Sat. 4. 


$ 3. It muſt be confeſs'd, the love of God to 
his creatures, as others deſcribe it, in the manner 
of an immediate emanation from the very eſſence of 
the Deity, diffuſing itſelf on all ſides, is more a- 
greeable to reaſon than this, and infinitely more 
amiable. God abſolutely wills the greateſt happi- 
neſs of the ſyſtem he hath made. But tho this 
muſt be own'd to be an amiable affefion, it hath 
not all the beauty of a moral excellence. A wiſe 
love is that alone which becomes the Deity. And 
there are three periods in which this love may be 
conſider'd ; t, as delighting to beſtow, in various. 
degrees, the capacities and opportunities of happineſs 
upon a world of intelligent creatures; then, as 


having a peculiar complacency in thoſe of his crea- 


tures who improve the capacities and opportunities 
they have receiv'd. And, finally, as delighting to 
crown perſevering virtue with the higheſt actual fe- 
licity that his wiſdom judges fit and proper. This 
| is 
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is ſuch an account of the Love of God, as gives 
the greateſt encouragement to all ſincere and honeſt 
ſouls, and to none but ſuch. To know whether 
I am belov'd of God I have nothing elſe ro do 
but to enquire, whether I have a prevailing love 
to that which is good. The righteous Lord loveth 
righteouſneſs, his countenance bebolds the upright. The 
love of God terminates firſt on hing, and then on 
perſons. He loves the righteous, becauſe he loveth 
righteouſneſs ; ſo far is that notion from being true 
which repreſents God as firſt abſolutely determining 
to make a certain number of his creatures happy, 
and, after that, by an irreſiſtible operation of his 
grace, making them holy, as the indiſpenſible 
means of their being happy; not to add, that it 
is pretty hard to conceive, what can be meant by 
holineſs, and by neceſſity of holineſs in the crea- 
ture, when the holineſs of God, as by them de- 
lineated, is nothing elſe but ſovereign will and plea- 
ſure. NM B. Tho reaſon will diſcover, that in the 
fame degree as any man loves that which is good, 
he himſelf is belov'd by the beſt of all beings, yet 
the only certainty of God's / loving creatures 
whoſe virtues are ſo imperfect, as to deſign them 


for complete and everlaſting felicity, is from Revela- 


Seventh Corollary. 


$ 1. FHE truth of the preſent ſcheme being ſup- 
85 pos'd, the ſundamental duties of religion 
(ſuch as theſe following, obedience, reſignation, love, 
gratitude, imitation, prayer, and glorifying God) ap- 
fear. plain and obvious in the theory, and highly rea- 
ſonable in the praiſe, Here is one welle of obe- 
dience: J do not ſay, the only one; but ſuch a one, 
that, if there were no other, we ſhould yet be in- 

5 M 2 dil- 
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diſpenſibly oblig'd to obey God; and now that 


there are other reaſons of hetience this is a rea- 


ſon of that uſe and importance, that it ought not 


to be overlook*'d. For having the utmoſt aſſurance 


that God can never do or command what is not fit, 


we from hence know the fitneſs of any thing com- 
manded, that God hath commanded it ; when, 
perhaps, it is not knowable in any other way, 
and being ſute that 1t 1s fit, upon ſome account or 
other, to be commanded, we cannot reaſonably 
refuſe to do it. If it be (aid, that, in this caſe, 
we only conſider the command of God as the me- 
dium by which we diſcover the fitneſs of the action, 
not as the formal reaſon or motive by which we 
are influenc'd in performing it; and ſo, notwith- 
ſtanding we do what 1s commanded, yet not doing 
it becauſe commanded, we do it not in obedience 
to God; I anſwer, that this would be very true, 
if this were our only inducement to the Action; 
but when here is another reaſonable inducement, it is 
impoſſible that he, who hath a due regard to the 
one, ſhould be regardleſs of the other. The in- 
ducement, I mean, is aulbority founded in the ſeve- 
ral relations of Creator, Preſerver and Redeemer, 
which God ſtands in to us, and the benefits com- 
municated in conſequence of theſe relations ; which 
authority no one can chuſe but reverence, who 
does an action, becauſe, from God's commanding 
it, he believes it to be fit; for as it is fit that he 
ſhouli| have an eye to the divine authority, ſo the 
conſideration of this fitneſs, will have its ſhare of 
influence, as well as of the fitneſs of the action to 
be commanded, which he infers from God's com- 
manding it. Whoever habitually and prevailingly 
loves what is fit, as #7, for the ſame reaſon that he 
ays a conſtant regard to one ſort of fitneſs, will do 
he fame to aner, and to that moſt, which is 
moſt fit; as nothing can be more fit chan that we 
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chould do whatever God hath hath commanded, 
becauſe he hath commanded it, and not merely be- 
cauſe, he having commanded it, we are ſatisfied 
of its being fit, that is, conducive to ſome valuable 
end. And, much leſs, merely becauſe of the pro- 
miſe or threatning annex*d to the command. If I 
have reſpect merely to theſe, or ſo much more 
to theſe than to any other motive, that no other 
motive, without theſe, would be effectual, every 
body ſees that it is not the authority of God that 
ſways me, or not principally ; but hope, or fear of 
being made happy or miſerable by his power; and 
ſo what I do, is not really out of obedience to 
God, and for conſcience ſake. So little reaſon have 
they to triumph in the piety of their ſentiments, 
who reſolve all obligations into the will of God, 
and, when they come to explain themſelves, give 
us to know they mean not the will of God, as ſig- 
nifying what he would have us do, but what be in- 
tends to do by way of reward and puniſhment, to 
which we may add, that there 1s no ſuch immediate 
connexion between a reſpect to ſelf-intereſt, and to 
the authority of God, in the performance of one 
and the ſame action, as there is between a reſpect 
to the fitneſs of an action to be commanded (how- 
ever we come to be inform'd of that fitneſs) and 
a reſpect to the autbority of God commanding that 
action; the latter of which is as apparently fit as 
any thing can be; and as likely to influence a per- 
ſon who hath made it a rule to himſelf always to 
follow that which is right. One thing that proves 
this connexion between a regard to fitneſs, and to 
the authority of God, is, that the chief, if not only, 
ground of the fitneſs of an action commanded 
may /ometimes be its being a fir, or proper trial of 
our obedience. After all; it deſerves to be re- 
mark'd, that of theſe 1% ſorts of obedience, or 
rather /wo ways of conſidering the ſame obedience 

(viz, 
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(viz, obedience from a ſenſe of God's authority, 
and obedience from a perſuaſion of the fitneſs of 
whatever God commands to be, for ſome good 
reaſon or other, done) the latter ſeems directly and 
immediately to do moſt honour to God, as it im- 
plies an apprehenſion of his always acting in the 
moſt perfect manner; the moſt honourable appre- 
henſion that a creature can have of his creator; 
while the former, conſider'd as a practical acknow- 
tedgment of God's authority, or rightful power 
to command, immediately ſignifies the regard 
which the creature in obeying God, becauſe” of 
his right to command, hath to what is fit, rather 
than his belief of God's regard io it in command- 
ing it. And therefore, whichſoever of theſe is ſup- 
pos'd to be moſt acceptable to God (which muſt de- 
pend upon the diſpoſition of the heart from whence 
they flow) the former, as I ſaid, arguing the higheſt 
eſteem and veneration of God himſelf, is plainly 
molt honourable to him. We 


$ 2. Let a man have this notion of divine provi- 
dence as in every part and ſtep of it conducted by 
the higheſt reaſon, and duely attend to it; and he 
can have no doubt concerning that 7e/ignation, which 
is his duty always to practiſe towards the great Go- 
vernor of the world. What more juſt and reaſon- 
able than that a fniteand fallible underſtanding ſhould 
ſubmit to an underſtanding that never errs; and a 
will liable to be miſſed and over-ruPd by irregular in- 
clinations, to a will that is always holy, and juſt, and 
good; and that paſſion ſhould not be permitted to 
cavil at that which veaſen cannot but approve ? 
To ſit down eaſy and contented, becauſe we can 
get nothing by complaining, is not enough. Did 
chance and neceſſity, or humour, govern all, a 
wiſe man for the ſake of his own quiet, would not 
ſtrugtzle with his chain, but endeavour to _ 
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the beſt of a bad matter. This is not our caſe; 
the world is the care of an infinitely wiſe and good 
being. Our part, therefore, is to behave as thoſe 
whoſe reſignation is voluntary and cheerful, not 
forc'd ; or, if forc'd, is the eſſect of no other com- 
pulſion, but that which proceeds from a full con- 
viction of mind, that every thing is order'd for 
the beſt. This reſignation, ceteris paribus, will 
be moſt eaſy to that man who, as he believes fo, 
frequently conſiders and reflects, that whatever is 
done was fitteſt to be done, and that the meaſure of 
this fitneſs is the tendency of all God's providential 
diſpenſations, to promote the final happineſs of all 
the ſincere lovers of truth and goodnels, 


3. Keeping the ſame rule in our hand, we 
ſhall be led directly into the true notion of the 
love of God ; be able to prove the obligation to it, 
and furniſh'd with the moſt certain mark and 
token of t. Love to God may be conſider'd as 
a love to the character, or to the perſon. The love 
of God in the former ſenſe, or as chara#eriſtical, 
is the delight we take in the thought of an all- per- 
fect being; in contemplating the idea of ſuch a 
being, and believing that this idea is not a creature 
of the brain; but a copy taken from an original 
really exiſting, and poſſeſs'd of greater perfection 
than the moſt exact copy can poſſibly expreſs. 
Moral excellence is that part of the idea, which 1s 
the principal attractive of love, hat which is lov*d 
for its own ſake, and communicates a lovelineſs to 
the other perfeCtions, giving them their beauty and 
luſtre. The contemplation of an eternal, ſelf-exiſtent 
all-knowing, all-powerful, and omnipreſent Being, im- 
mediately excites admiration, with a ſentiment of the 
profoundeſt awe and reverence. But that this re- 
verence, this awe, and admiration, may have plea- 
{ure mingled with it, ſuch a pleaſure in the Her) 
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of theſe perfections, as makes us fincerely exult 
and triumph in the abundant proofs we have of 
their real exiſtence, we muſt have reaſons to believe, 
that the moſt abjolute perfection in every other kind, 
is conjoin'd with the moſt perfect rectitude of will; 
for then our notion of an eternal Almighty, im- 
menſe, and omniſcient Deity, is that of a being, in 
whom all theſe perfections have the utmoſt value 
and excellence they can derive from the trueſt and 
nobleſt direction of them. Eternity and immenſity, 
without knowledge and power, affœt the mind no o- 
therwiſe, than an infinite eternal Chaos might be 
ſuppos'd to do; together with ſome knowledge and 
power ſuperadded, without moral perfections, they 
cauſe much the ſame terror, as clouds big with 
thunders, and ligbtnings, and ſtorms, when. it is 
not known where they will fall. But now, o ny 
add moral refitude, and the whole ſcene is chan 

and what before was wonderful only, or ray 
becomes amiable ; amiable in the "Tublimeſt and 
moſt extenſive ſenſe, or ſo as to challenge a love 
attended with approbation and eſteem, and ſup- 
ported by it; which the moſt diffuſive benevolence, 
not founded in fitneſs, would not do. We ſhould 
approve ſuch a benevolence, with Almighty power 
in its retinue, much after the ſame manner as we 
ſhould the beneficial operations of nature, were 
nature imagin'd to have had no other parent but 


meceſſity, 


$ 4. The perſonal love of the Deity (if I may be 
allow'd the expreſſion) is the pleaſure we have in 
believing, that the het and moſt beneficent of all 
beings is the happieſt ; that his beatitude as much 
tranſcends that of all other beings, as his moral 
erfeftions do theirs. There is no room for us to 
wiſh God happier than he is, or to wiſh him the 
contiunance of his happineſs ; for his bleſſedneſs is 
infinite 
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infinite, unchangeable, and everlaſting. But the 
thought of ſuch a happy being may give us plea- 
ſure z we may rc<oice, with joy unſpeakable, in 
the eternal indiſſoluble union of ov and majeſty, of 
infinite holineſs and unbounded bleſſedneſs. The ob- 
ligation to love God (as the duty hath been now ex- 
plain'd) or to rejoice in the fulneſs and perfection 
of his nature, and in the unrivalPd greatneſs and 
permanent duration of his felicity, ariſes partly 
from the immediate perception of his lovelineſs, 
and partly from our having partook of the effects 
and emanations of his love. God hath made us 
capable of judging of moral excellence; we cannot 
exerciſe thoſe intellectual powers which God hath 
given us as we ought, but we muſt perceive that 
every degree of moral excellence is amiable z and 
and conſequently the higheſt degree dh ami- 
able; that the itte * a % neſs is 
with holineſs; and of the moſt perfect happineſs with 
the moſt perfect holineſs; this we cannot but im- 
mediately perceive, if we make a right uſe of our 
faculties ; and our obligation to this ſeems to me 
ſelf-evident. The obligation to love God ariſing 
from the divine benefits I ſhall conſider preſently. 


$ 5. The moſt certain criterion or mark of our 
thus loving God, or delighting in the contempla- 
tion of a being who always does that which 1s 
right, and in the thought of his happineſs upon 
that account, is our approving and practiſing that 
which is right ourſelves, according to the meaſure of 
our capacities. This right temper and diſpoſition 
of mind in ourſelves, is the ground of our delight 
in the perfection and happineſs of the divine na- 
ture. For being reſtored to this excellent temper, 
we are better able to judge of what is really ex- 
cellent and good, and cannot but delight in it, and 
in that moſt which is 1 excellent, and _— 
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fore moſt of all in that God, whoſe excellencies 
are without compariſon ſuperior to all. Our hearts 
being rightly affected to that which is good, we 
participate with the ſupreme Being in his perfe- 
ctions and felicity. We enjoy both at ſecond 
hand, and, without conſidering the benefits which 
we receive from him, or do farther hope for, we 
are wonderfully refreſh*d with the meditation of a 
ſelf-ſufficient, and all-ſufficient being, who, having 
the fountain of being and happineſs in himſelt, 
can never ſtand in need of any other. My good- 
neſs cannot extend to thee, O Lord; and I rejoice to 
think thou art ſo great and happy, that all the 
ſervices of men and angels can add nothing to thy 
happineſs and glory. Is not this a much better 
account of love to God ? Does it not give 'more 
ſatisfaction to the reaſon of our minds, and more 
plainly ſhew the neceſſity of a holy life, if we 
would deſerve the name of /overs of God, than 
theirs who place the love of God in blind paſſions, 
and confus*d emotions and elevations of ſoul, as often 
as they read, or hear, or think, of God, and Chriſt, 
and ſuch like objects; ſuch emotions as the under- 
ſtanding or judgment have little or no part in ; 
and who, as a diſtinguiſhing proof of their love, 
pleaſe themſelves beyond meaſure, with the fre- 


- quency and length of their devotions, without at- 


tending to the habitual temper of their minds, 
or obſerving what fruits their religion produces 
in the courſe of their lives and actions? This ſort 
of devotion borders ſo nearly upon the myſtical, 
and is ſo very like the enthuſiaſtical raptures of 


ſome famous ſaints in the Romiſh church, that one 


would almoſt ſuſpect it to have deen originally 
borrow'd from thence. 


. The love of God (even that which I have 


nam'd perſonal) may be diſtinguiſh'd into three 
N | kinds, 
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kinds, pure, intereſted, and grateful, Pure love is 


the delight we have in the perfection and happineſs 
of the Deity, from the ſelf-recommending nature 
of theſe objects. Happineſs ſo ſeated gives plea- 
ſure to a mind, rightly diſpos'd, as naturally as 
light, the firſt of all created beauties, does to the 
eye. Intereſted love is the delight we take in the 
ſame things, from the expectation of ſome great 
advantage that we ſhall have by them, *Tis a 
pleaſing thought that the world is the workman- 
ſhip of an all- perfect Being, and the continual ob- 
ject of his wiſe and watchful providence, that this 
God will be our God, if we make choice of him as 
ſuch, our guide until death, and after death, our 
exceeding great reward. The conſideration of 
this is a very reaſonable ground of pleaſure and ſa- 
tisfaction. Nor is this pleaſure, tho? it regards our 
own intereſt and happineſs, at all inconſiſtent with 
what merits to be calPd love to God, but is, in- 
deed, neceſſarily implied in the love of indigent 
creatures; inſomuch that if we did not deſire the 
favour of God, and highly value the hopes of ob- 
taining it, if we could be contented to give up all 


| farther pretenſions to the divine approbation, and 


to retire out of being, without knowing and en- 
joying more of God than we have already done, 
there could not be a ſurer ſign that we did not 
love God; fince in the ſame proportion as we love 
any perſon, we prize his friendſhip, and ſtudy to 
recommend ourſelves to it. Grateful love is the 
delight we have in the ſame objects, from the 
goodneſs of God already manifeſted to us, and the 
obligations he hath laid upon us, by his gifts, or 
promiſes, 


$ 7. Gratitude is nothing elſe but love awaken'd 
into act by particular favours and benefits. Theſe 
are proper incentives to love; and when they __ 
bog 2 Oz 
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fo, love loſes its own name, and aſſumes that of 
gratitude, Among the many reaſons we have to 
rejoice that God is the happieſt of all beings, and 
the head and Lord of the univerſe, this is one, that 
he hath been ſo kind and gracious to us. And 
tho* the infinite diſparity of condition between 
God and the creature, mult for ever put it out of 
our power to return the kindneſs (which is what 
gratitude never fails of doing where it can) yet no- 
thing ſhall hinder us from acknowledging 1t in e- 
very proper way, and on every proper occaſion, * 
particularly by religious and folemn hank/grving, 
I am ſenſible that ſome allow of no other founda- 
tion for gratitude to the Deity but natural benevo- 
lence. ** We have hardly any notion (faith one“) 
« of a good and amiable action, but that it pro- 
* ceeds from this principle (viz, a benevolence in 
God, correſponding to kind inſtincts in us.) If 
% kindneſs, or a good diſpoſition be not the ſpring, 
no matter what the nature or conſequence of the 
„action be; however beneficial it may be to us, 
* we like the being that produc'd it never the 
better, we don't think ourſelves oblig'd to grati- 
„ tude, or imagine him any way the more perfect, 
ee as to his moral character, on the account of it.“ 
Moſt ſurprizing news! that I ſhould have no rea- 
ſon to be gratetul to God, becauſe he had his rea- 
fon for being kind to me, tho? that reaſon was not 
borrowed from any merit of mine, This will ap- 
pear more ſtrange, when it is conſider'd that the 
very reaſon of God's eſteeming what he does for 
his creatures to be fit, tho? not founded in their 
merit, is taken from their happine/s ; to which for 
the creatures ſake, not his own (he having no proſ- 
pect of any acceſſion to his own riches by that 
means) God delights to contribute, in every way, 


3 Divine Benovolence, 5. 25. | 
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and to the greateſt degree that infinite wiſdom will 
permit. So far is God's being mov'd by the fitneſs 
of the thing from diminiſhing, and much more 
from annibilating the merit of his goodneſs to us, 
that in reality we can hardly frame an idea of it 
upon any other foot. The being that acts from 
Pure benevolence of temper, does fo far act like a 
neceſſary being; his goodneſs ſheds abroad its in- 


fluences after much the ſame manner as the ſun 


ſhines, and the water flows. Tis true he &nows 
what he does, and he wills the doing it, which the 
others do not. But he wills it, not as a moral, but 
a natural, agent. His benevolence, in a phyſical, 
not moral, way, determines his will to all thoſe ac- 
tions, which to his wiſdom appear neceſſary for the 
bringing about the greateſt good, or happineſs 
of the rational ſyſtem : not thar this greateſt hap- 
pineſs is eſteem'd by him morally better, or fitter 
to be choſen than their greateſt miſery ;. but only 
is what his inclinations (of which no account is to 
be given) lead him to promote, 


$ 8. The thinking part of mankind, have al- 
ways agreed to place the chief part of religion 
in the imitation of the Deity, But we mult firſt 
know what the duty is, denoted by this phraſe, 
the imitation of God, betore we can judge of the 
reaſonableneſs of it, or pretend to practiſe it. The 
Imitation of God hath reſpect to the general prin- 
ciple of action, or to parlicular attributes. This 
principle, in all the works of God, hath been ſhewn 
to be an inflexible regard to the reaſon and fitneſs 
of things. The univerſal frame and courſe of na- 
ture ſpeaks to the reaſon of every man, that there 
isa firſt cauſe of. infinite power and wiſdom; and, 


having not the leaſt ground to ſurmiſe a wrong in- 


clination in the Deity, by which he may be miſ- 
guided in his judgment or choice, we con 
Without 
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without heſitation, that he always ſees what is beſt 
and moſt becoming him to do, and as he always 
ſees this, ſo is ever determin'd to do it. Would 
we then be like God in this reſpect, we have but this 
one general rule to mind, that as God, without the 
leaſt variableneſs or ſhadow of turning, purſues 
that which his infinite wiſdom dictates to be beſt, 
fo we, according to the meaſure of our abilities, 
diligently enquire after, and conſtantly prefer, 
throughout the whole courſe of our actions, that 
which appears beſt to that imperfect underſtanding, 
and in that dimmer light, which our Maker hath 
iven us. The more enlarg'd and accurate our 
judging faculty, and the more ſagacious to diſcern 
between good and evil, the greater is the reſem- 
blance it bears to the divine underſtanding. The 
more careful we are to preſerve the ſubordination 
of paſſion to reaſon, the nearer approaches do we 
make to the Deity, who hath no paſſions at all to 
miſlead him. And frally, that which completes 
our imitation of the divine Being, as to the general 
principle of our conduct, is when, having fix'd our 
aim right, i. e. our general purpoſe or intention 
to do nothing unreaſonable, nor to leave any thing 
undone that is reaſonable and fit, we keep as cloſe 
as we can to this our aim and purpoſe, not know- 
ingly and wiltully declining from it. We follow 
the Deity in making fitneſs our rule, as he does, 
and alſo becauſe he does; without which it would 
not be compleate imitation, ſince that word does 
not fimply denote a reſemblance, but a dei, 
ſtudied reſemblance. Or, at leaſt, a reſemblance 
occaſion'd by a familiar converſe with the object 
of it, and ſo likewiſe in the common meaſure of 
this fitneſs, we conform to the Deity. To him the 
meaſure of this fitneſs is his own perfect nature, 
the ſeveral natures of his creatures, and the rela- 
tions he ſtands in to them. In like manner, the 
* meaſure 


» 
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meaſure or rule of fitheſs to the creature is the na- 
ture he partakes of, and the relations ſubſiſting be- 
tween him and his Maker, and between him and 
his fellow-creatures. Is it not undeniable that every 
one who makes this fitneſs the meaſure of his ac- 
tions, imitates the Deity, endeavouring to be Holy 
as he is boly, and perfect as he is perfect; perfect in 
his little ſphere, as God is in his, which is boundleſs ? 
I am willing to believe that in all this I talk very 
intelligibly. But whether they talk thus, or indeed 
can do it, who are in a quite dilerent way of think- 

ing, delerves to be conſider'd, 


$ 9. In the firſt place, what can they mean by 
the imitation of God who believe God to have no 
other reaſon of his conduct towards his creatures, 
but arbitrary will and pleaſure, To abſolute will in 
the Creator, there ſeeems to be nothing to anſwer 
on the ſide of the creature, but ab/olute ſubmiſſion. 
What room can there be for imitation unleſs men 
of the moſt obſtinate and imperious temper, whoſe 
will is their law, are reckon'd among the imitators 
of God; which I do not find they have yet been 
even by themſelves. They have more reverence 
for their Maker, than to pretend their having learnt 
this temper from him; tho this remper, *tis to be 
fear'd, makes them have the better liking to thoſe 
high and rigid notions, which repreſent God much 
ſuch a one as themſelves. Should it be ſaid in 
favour of this ſcheme, that in never acting without 
a reaſon, we act according to our nature, as cre- 
ated, dependent beings, and in acting according to 
our nature, we imitate God, who acts according 
to his, when he ſubſtitutes his il in the room of 
all other reaſons; my anſwer would be, that I 
ſhould own this to be very much to the purpoſe, 
if our eſtimate of the nature of God was to be 
taken from the ab/ſoluteneſs of his will, and not from 
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the perfection of it. The independence of God 
upon all other beings, expreſſes his greatneſs and 
perfection. Not fo the imaginary independence of 
his will on the reaſon and fitneſs of things, At leaſt, 
it does not ſeem ſo to me. | 


§ 10. Let us now try whether thoſe in the bene- 
volent ſcheme can come off any better. After what 
manner will they explain the imitation of God, ſo as 
to give a rational and conſiſtent account of it? 
The ſupreme Being, they may ſay, is an example 
of benevolence to all other intelligent beings. 
True, if his benevolence be any thing more than 
a natural inclination. But if this is the beſt can be 
ſaid of it, then, in giving the ſum total of the di- 
vine actions, we muſt put it down thus, the Deity 
always and only follows inclination, And may not 
the ſenſual, the injurious, the revengeful man plead 
that he follows his? Notwithſtanding which, no 
one will preſume to ſay that ſuch men are followers 
of God. But their inclinations are not like thoſe 
of the Deity. And can they help that, as far as 
they are purely natural, or even as acquir'd or 
ſtrengthned by cuſtom, if in every action of which 
this cuſtom is made up, they were prompted by 
ſome inclination or other, which they could not 
refuſe to obey ? But they ought to have over-ruPd 
inclination by the force and authority of reaſon, 
T would gladly know how; ſuppoſing inclination, 
in every the leaſt movement, to be the only excit- 
ing reaſon to action. And if reaſon could have done 
this, and had done it, reaſon would then have been 
the principle of their conduct, and not inclination, 
and 1n following reaſon they would have departed 
from the pattern ſet them by God, of all whoſe 
actions, the firſt and maſter- ſpring (if ſome men 


ſay right) is inclination. Yes; but his inclination 
is 70 do good, in doing good, therefore, we imirate 


God, 
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God, tho it be only in obedience to reaſon, not in 
compliance with inclination, in the Hei we do; 
not in the original cauſe or principle; this in us, be- 
ing of a higher order than in the Deity, if, while 
we are govern'd by reaſon, he is wholly led by in- 
clination. Which jingle reflection ſhould, methinks, 
be enough to diſgrace this opinion. 


$11, Proceed we next to conſider the imitation 
of God as it reſpects particular attributes, God is 
juſt, and true, and faithful, and good; and in all 
theſe characters, we are to ſet him before us as the 
great exemplar and original of moral perfection; 
keeping him continually in our eye, ſo as not only 
to be juſt and good, upon other grounds and mo- 
tives, but to ſtrive to be ſo with a view of bearing 
the image of God, and being followers of him as 
dear children. In this divine image the ruling fea- 
ture is univerſal benevolence, the lineament that is 
moſt obvious and lovely, and in which the likeneſs 
chiefly conſiſts. The firſt view of the Deity is 
univerſal good, to the production of which, in a 
way agreeable to the nature of intelligent and free 
beings, he employs his infinite power. Our power 
is confin'd within narrow limits: but our wills and 
affections are more boundleſs. We can wiſh hap- 
pineſs to every being that is capable of it, rejoice 
in every inſtance of happineſs that comes to our 
knowledge ; and, the leſs we are able to do for 
the benefit of mankind, ſhould think ourſelves 
more oblig'd not to omit doing any part of that 
little. Here a thought comes in my way; what 
title the ſelſiſß generation can have to be called imi- 
tators of God; they who frankly declare that they 
have no affection but for themſelves, no concern 
for the intereſt of other men, farther than their 
own is interwoven with it, ſo that in their moſt 
beneficent actions 9 only verifies the old 


proverb, 
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proverb, that the fartheſt way about is the neareſt 
way home? It nature and practice, in this ſect of 
hiloſaphers, be not better than principle, they will 
hard put to it, to make out their relation to God 
from likene/s, While God in creating and govern- 
ing the world, hath no happineſs of his own in 
view, but only that of other beings, chiefly of 
thoſe that are intelligent ; they for their parts, tho 
capable of propoſing, with their own, the happi- 
neſs of their fellow- creatures, and of concurring 
to it, would never be at the expence of a wiſh 
for the happineſs of others, were it not as a means 
of their private good. In any other view, the 
happineſs of the whole world, of their country, of 
their beſt friends, is nothing to them. Say, ye i- 
dolizers of /elf where, in the mean while, is your 
imitation of the true God ? 


§ 12. It may be of uſe to obſerve, that the inf- 
nite diſtance between God and his creatures is no 
bar at all to their imitation of him. And therefore, 
when Pufendorf * ſays, that he does not ſee 
how the ſovereign right which God exerciſes to- 
te wards his creatures, can be the model of that 
** right which ought to take place between beings 
** naturally equa]; or how a law that impoſes on 
* men — obligations can paſs for an image 


of the divine authority, eſſentially independent 


* of all law and of all obligation: bn If hereby 
he would infinuate that there is, and can be, no 


proper ſimilitude between divine juſtice, goodneſs, 


truth, and faithfulneſs, and human, I think. the 
conſiderations that have been laid before the reader 


in the progreſs of this diſcourſe prove this to be a 
miſtake. Nor does the inequality of the beings, or 


ot the, law of nature Fad nations, B. 2. 6. 3. $5» Bar- 
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of their Hations in the univerſe, or the reflection ad- 
ded by Pufendorf”s annetator, at all affect this Queſ- 
tion. Are not ſuperiors, when they behave worthily 
in their ſtations, examfles to their inferiors, teaching 
them, in like manner, to fulfil the duties of theirs ? 
And whatever difterence there may bein the inſtances 
and occaſions of exerciſing any virtue, where the ge- 
neral foundation of action is the ſame, the ſame virtue 
exemplified in any one caſe, is juſt ground of imi- 
tation in every other, how widely diſtant fo ever it 
may be, as long as theſe diſſimilar caſes are objects 
of the ſame virtue. Mr. Barbeyrac may there- 
fore, if he pleaſes, call it an important reflection, 
* but to me it appears 2rifling, that there are mas 
ny acts of buman juſtice which cannot agree to 
« God, becauſe of the excellence of his nature. 
+ Such are a. great number of acts of univerſal 
« juſtice 3 and thoſe of particular juſtice, which re- 
s gulate contracts invented for a ſupply to the 
„ wants and neceſſities of life. Who would dare, 
for example, to reaſon thus, pay your debts 
*© becauſe God his ; be grateful, becauſe God 
is to thoſe who — done him good; obey your 
** ſovereign, becauſe God obeys his ſuperiors; 
% honour your parents, becauſe God honours his. 
Are not theſe reaſonings manifeſtly abſurd ?'* 
They are fo: and the more manifeſt .the abſurdity 
of ſuch reaſonings, the more needleſs was the re- 
mark. But what then? becauſe in the particu- 
lar inſtances, there is no reſemblance, does it fol- 
low, there is none in the virtue that govern'd 
che action? A ſteddy putpoſe to make the reaſon 
of things our rule, agreeably to the. example of 
the creator of all things, and fountain of all 
— and on no account whatſoever, to 

reak in upon right and order, will have that 
influence upon 4 man, as to engage him to pay 
his creditors what he owes them; it he is able, to 
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be grateful to his benefactors, obedient to his pa- 
rents and civil governors, Sc. And, in that virtue 
which dilcovers itſelf in an uninterrupted courſe of 
theſe and all other virtuous actions, he will truly, 
tho imperfectly, imitate the great author of his ex- 
iſtence. 


'$ 13. As to Biſhop Cumberland's * obſervation, 
© that we muſt firſt know what juſtice is, before 
* we can diſtinctly know that juſtice is to be aſ- 
„ crib'd to God, and that his juſtice is to be kept 
in view by us as our example: becauſe, we 
cannot know God by an immediate intuition of 
his perfections, but by the efe#s firſt known 
* from ſenſe and experience ;” I grant the truth 
of it ſo far as this, that we muſt have ſome know- 
ledge of efeds before we can have any knowledge 
of a firſt cauſe, but that our whole knowledge of 
the perfections of the firſt cauſe is immediately de- 
duCc'd from effects, I deny; having, I think, prov'd 
the contrary in this e/ay ; viz. that being inform'd, 
from a ſurvey of the works of nature, of the power 
and wiſdom of their author, we are able from his 
wiſdom, to demonſtrate his moral perfections, from 
which we are ſupplied with an additional proof of 
the law of nature, and the moct perfect pattern for 
our imitation, 1 2 * 


| 
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$ 14. A learned divine is pleas'd to expreſs 
himſelf on this ſubject in the following manner. 
There is ſomething previous to imitating of 
« God, and more acceptable to him, which is o- 
beying him. Otherwiſe, the duties of the firſt 
table would be ſer behind the ſecond. We 
may endeavour faintly to'imitate God in our be- 
_ _*® Proleg, to his diſcourſe of the law of nature, $6. 
t Dr. Waterland's obliga. and efficacy of che Chriſtian Sa 
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e nevolence toward man; but the love of God, 
and all the duties which a creature owes imme- 
% diately to his Creator, are the prior duties, and 
© they are more ſtrictly and properly the buſineſs 
of every creature, than imitating God, To imi- 
tate his example, is paying him a dutiful re- 
ſpect; but ſubmitting to his authority in all 
things, is moſt highly honouring him, and ſhews 
the profoundeſt reverence, reſignation and hu- 
* mility.”* My general remark here is, that 
the compariſon is not juſtly ſtated; which, when 
fairly made, is not between benevolence io man 
(which is but one particular inſtance of imitation, 
and a duty of the ſecond table) and obedience to God 
in general, but between a proper, thorough, imita- 
tion of God, and a ſincere univerſal obedience. 
When the matter is thus propos'd, there are two 
or three things, about which, I fanſy, there will 
be no controverſy, viz. that imitation and obe- 
dience, are both alike neceſſary, being indiſpenſi- 
bly requir*d by the law of reaſon, and inſeparable 
from the character of a good man, that one of 
theſe cannot exiſt without the other, imitation with- 
out obedience, or obedience without imitation, and 
that, in both theſe, we honour God and are accepted 
by him. Theſe things, I imagine, will not be 
diſputed. The queſtion, therefore, that remains muſt 
be, which of theſe is prior to the other, moſt ac- 
ceptable ro God, and does moſt highly honour 
him? I think, imitation. Imitation is prior to obe- 
dience. My reaſon for aſſerting this is, that to obey 
God, preſuppoſes our having made a right uſe of 
our intellectual powers and faculties, the reſult of 
which is a conviction that God hath given us a law 
which we are bound to obey, and a reſolution to 
obey it. Now in this right uſe of our faculties, 
we evidently imitate the ſupreme of all beings who 
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conſtantly exerts his moſt perfect knowledge and 
power after the moſt perfect manner. 


$ 15: 1 hope too, one may venture to ſay, that 
imitation is more acceptable than obedience, if all 
that is acceptable in this latter be, when traced to 
its original, borrowed from the former; which is 
really the caſe; That which gives an act of obe- 
dience its whole worth and ſignificancy, is the 
remper and poſture of the mind in performing it ; 
a right affection towards truth and goodneſs. And 
what is there ſo /ike God, in the imitable part of 
his nature, as ſuch a temper of ſoul? And, for 
what this author ſaith that the love of God is a 
prior duty to imitation, if he means to all imita- 
tion of him, it is certaialy falſe. The love of God 
which is characteriſtical (i. e. a love of goodneſs, 
eſpecially as exiſting after the molt tranſcendent 
manner in God) being the nobleſt imitation of him, 
and that which either includes, or draws after it, 
every thing that comes under the name of imita- 
tion. If he means chat it is prior to ſome parlicular 
and outward acts of imitation ; tho? this be true, 
it makes nothing to his purpoſe, proving no more 
than this, that one imitation of God is prior to ano- 
ther; inward to outward, a ſimilitude of /pirit to a 
ſimilitude of conduct. Nothing can be plainer than 
that love, as the principle of obedience, muſt be 
prior to that obedience which flows from it. 


> < | 1%; 

$16. That imitation more highly honours God 
than obedience, is, if poſſible, ſtill more evident. For 
only conſider the direct and immediate language of 
one and of the other. Obedience directly and pro- 
perly reſpects the authority and power of God; 
imitation his wiſdom and goodneſs, And which is 
moſt honourable ro God, the acknowledgment of 
his having the command of all other beings, or _ 
S 
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he is infinitely more excellent than they? Would it 
not be much more for the honour of a prince to 
have it ſaid that his ſubjects, in every part of his 
dominions, made it their higheſt ambition to be 
and do like him, as far as the diſparity of circum- 
ſtances would admit, believing that in the ſame 
proportion as they advanc'd in the imitation of 
their ſovereign, they ſhould advance in perfection 
and happineſs, than that they obey'd him with an 
implicit refignation, never preſuming to controul 
or difpute any of his commands? The inſtruction 
to be drawn from hence is, that tho? every way of 
conſidering the divine Being yields great advan- 
tage; which is a very good reaſon why we ſhould 
not forget him under any character and relation, 
as particularly that of our rightful and Almighty So- 
vereign; yet our thoughts ſhould be moſt fre- 
quently converſant about the moral attributes of God, 
whether as the rule ro which every part of his go- 
vernment of the world is conform'd, or the 
pattern which we are to follow, and to come as 
near as we can, that we may have more of the 
light of it deriv'd into our converſation to make 
it ine before men. By repeated contemplation we 
may grow more intimately acquainted with theſe 
perfections ; be more ſenſible of their beauty, and 
feel their attractive influence; the conſequence of 
which will be, that knowing God better, in thoſe 
things which are his very nature as a moral agent, 
we ſhall love and reſemble him more; upon the 
ſame account as we ſhall be transform'd into his 
perfect image, when, in the ſublime language of 


inſpiration, we ſhall ſee him as he is, and face to 


face, The more we place our religion in the love 
and imitation of God, the leſs will the danger be 
of our omitting tbe weigbtier matters of the law, 
Judgment, mercy, and truth, and ſhuffling into their 
room, a feigned ſanctity of behaviour, and punc- 
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tuality in ſome outward forms of devotion, which 
will never atone for the want of a good and honeſt 
heart, and the ſubſtantial virtues of a chriſtian 
life. 01 


$ 17. Prayer, by this rule of fitneſs, may ſeem 


to be excluded from being a neceſſary part of re- 


ligion. For he that aſks is worthy to receive 
* what he aſks, or he is not worthy. If worthy, 
* he will receive it tho* he doth not aſk ; if not 
« worthy, tho? he aſk, he will not receive “.“ The 
fallacy of which argument lies in ſuppoſing what 
ought to have been prov'd ; that there is no ante- 
cedent fitneſs in prayer. For if there are ſeveral 
conſiderations which ſhew it fit that creatures, cir- 
cumſtanc'd as we are, ſhould pray to God, then 
it cannot. be fit that God ſhould make no difference 
between thoſe who wholly neglect prayer, and 
thoſe that are conſtant and devour in the diſcharge 
of their duty : nor can the former be worthy of 
the favours of heaven in the ſame ſenſe that the 
latter are ſo, not being in a right diſpoſition to re- 
ceive them. Prayer, regularly perform'd, and 
with attention of mind, ſuppoſes and promotes the 
true knowledge of ourſelves, an habitual regard to 
the preſence and providence of God; a ſincere 
endeavour aſter thoſe things which we make the 
ſubject of our prayer; of thoſe chiefly which in our 
prayers we acknowledge to be of the greateſt impor- 
tance ; and, finally, a kind and friendly diſpoſition 
towards our fellow-creatures. The knowledge of 
ourſelves, among other things, includes the know- 
ledge of our unworthineſs, and of our weakneſs, 
and indigence ; of all which prayer is a plain ac- 
knowledgement ; the more neceſſary, becauſe with- 
out putting ourſelves in mind of theſe humbling 
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truths, we might be apt in the pride of our hearts 
to forget them; and, for want of reflecting upon 
them, to behave unſuitably to our real character 
of infirm, neceſſitous, and ſinful creatures, who 
have nothing they can challenge in the way of ex- 
change from the hand of God, and neither enjoy, 
nor can do, any thing without him. | 


$ 18. By the ſame meant the mind is render'd 
more attentive to the preſence of an inviſible God, 
and to his providence, both univerſal and ſpecial, 
directing and ordering all things without us, and 
operating upon our minds. 'Who have the moſt 
ſtedfaſt belief of a ſuper- intending providence, 
and reliance upon it, hey who live without prayer, 
or they who would as ſoon chooſe to be withour 
their neceſſary food? Were the pelitionary part of 
divine worſhip to be laid aſide, hank/erving would 
not continue long after: for what more natural 
than not to reflect on our having receiv*d every thing 
from the bountiful hand of God when we 4ſt no- 
thing of him? To be unaffected with the effuſions 
of God's paternal goodneſs on the creation, and 
look upon all that happens in the common train 
of events, with the ſame indifference as if the 
whole proceeded from an undeſigning cauſe? The 
unavoidable effect of all which will be, that we 
ſhall neither enjoy the ſatisfaction in what we have 
that we ſhould otherwiſe do, nor trouble ourſelves 
about the uſe we make of it. Prayer is fo far 
from ſuperſeding our own care and induſtry, as to 
be one of the molt powerful arguments and in- 
centives to them, For, I hope, we are none of us 
ſo unreaſonable, to pray that God would do all 
while we fit ſtill and do nothing; that is, that he 
would do both his own part, and ours too; and put 
us in poſſeſſion of all the bleſſings we need, without 
dur making uſe of the moſt likely means to ob- 
dam 
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tain them. The only conſtruction that a reaſonable 
prayer will bear, is that God would ſucceed our beſt 
endeavours ; which ſhews that in every prayer, 
theee is a virtual promiſe of vigilance and activity 
on our part, according to the nature and impor- 
tance of the things deſir'd. A man would be a- 
ſham'd to pray every day, deliberately and ſeri- 
ouſly, for his daily bread, who by idleneſs and ex- 
travagance took the certain way to make or keep 
himſelf poor ; to pray that God would give him his 
grace to lead a virtuous and uſeful life, who weuld 
not be at the leaſt pains to practiſe any one virtue, 
to deny any one vitious inclination, or to obſerve 
any one rule, tho? never ſo neceſſary, for the era- 
dicating of evil habits, or planting of good. And 
for the tendency which mens praying with and 
for one another, hath to beget and cheriſh ſocial 
affeions, they need only conſult their own reaſon 
and experience. Does not joint and mutual inter- 
ceſſion to the Common Parent of mankind, and in a 
peculiar ſenſe the Father of juſt and good men, i/- 
Poſe as well as teach them, to look upon one ano- 
ther as brethren, and at the fame time widen both 
their views and their affe#ions * How could any 
one, without being challeng'd for it by his own 
mind, recommend others to the favour and com- 
paſſion of the Deity, and himſelf refuſe ro give 
them any aſſiſtance, or perform the leaſt office of 
humanity for them, how much ſoever needed? 
For. ſhould all be thus backward to lend their 
helping hand (as all may with as much reaſon as 


any one perſon can) how ſhall they be ſuccour'd. 


in many caſes, without a miracle? which, accord- 
ing to the true intent of our prayers one for 


another, we do not beg; the meaning of our] 
prayers for others being no more than this, that] 


God, in the ordinary courſe of his providence, 


would direct things in their favour, and fo influ , 


ence 
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ence the minds of men, that, as far as they can 
be mutually helpful to one another, they may 
be excited, each according to his ſeveral ability, 
to contribute to the publick good. Theſe con- 
ſiderations, with others that might be mention'd, 
ſhewing the fitneſs of prayer (at leaſt in the pre- 
ſent ſtare of things) do at the fame time prove 
the neceſ/ity of it, if we would pleaſe that ſove- 
reign Being who does what is fit himſelf, and 
cannot but require it from his reaſonable creatures. 


S 19. To demonſtrate the fitneſs of glorifying God, 
and apprehend the deſign of God in exacting this 
tribute from us, nothing more is neceſſary than 
to explain the terms. It is the glory of God that he 
i, and hath, and does, every thing that can enter 
into the notion of an infinitely great, and perfect, 
and bappy Being, that he gives all, and receives no- 
thing. His Majeſty is not like that of earthly 
princes, which, for the moſt part, ariſes from 
things without them, ſuch as ſumptuous palaces, a 
crowd of courtiers, attendants, and guards, a great 
deal of ſtate and ceremony, and other like things 
which make a ſeeming diſtinction between the prince 
and the ſubject, where, very often, there is not 
the leaſt real one; and have their chief uſe from 
ſupplying the place of true grandeur and majeſty. 
To glorify God is to think f him as be is, and to 
love him, in proportion to our capacities, as he de- 
ſerves, Of our going beyond the truth there is no 
danger, but only of our falling vaſtly Hort of it. 
Were there but one reaſonable creature, this would 
be his duty and happineſs, to turn his eyes towards 
this glorious ſun, and gaze for ever on his beauty 
and brightneſs. This is the fit part of the idea 
of gloritying God, or rather the fr ſtep to it. 
be next, and that which moſt properly and for- 
| rally conſtitutes the duty, is when intelligent be» 
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ings take the moſt effectual courſe, to teſtify their 
own juſt ſenſe of a Deity one 10 another, and to 
excite, and cheriſh, and improve, one in another, 
the ſame worthy apprehenſions of God, and pre- 
dominant affeftions towards him. He glories 
God moſt, whoſe words and actions are beſt cal- 
culated to propagate right and honourable notions 
of the Deity, and correſpondent diſpoſitions of 
mind towards him. From whence, by the way, 
let me obſerve, that an adlive life appears to be or- 
dinarily preferable to a life of lazy retirement, and 
barren contemplation ; and to be really more perfect. 
Confeſſion of the truth, and zeal to promote it ; 
ſolemn and publick acts of worſhip ; a reverent 
uſe of the name of God in our common diſcourſe, 
and (may I not ſay) above all the reſt, a regular, 
uſeful, and holy life, are all comprehended under 
the general expreſſion of glorifying God, being ap- 
rently neceſſary to maintain and ſpread the know- 
edge and love of God in this part of his reaſonable 
creation. Among theſe means, it 1s not with- 
out reaſon, that I have given the preheminence 
to a uſeful and good 12 The greateſt perſon 
that ever liv'd upon earth hath told us, herein is 
God glorified that we bear much fruit; ſo (ſaith he) 
ſhall ye be my diſciples. Glorious character of a diſciple 
of Chriſt, that he is one that abounds in the fruits of 
righteouſneſs and goodneſs ! Can any thing be more 


for the glory of the maſter, than to make this a 


mark of his diſciples, leaving them an example 
that they ſhould follow his ſteps? or of the diſci- 
ple than to follow, obey, and imitate ſuch a maſter, 


; 3 20, Whoever attends to what hath been now 
ſaid to explain the duty of glorifying God, cannot 
miſtake the de/ign of God in requiring it. It is a 


molt certain truth that God made all things, even 
the whole frame of heaven and earth, for his own 


glory ; 
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glory; that is, ſo as that they ,"ight he viſibly u- 
dapted to lead up the intelligent , erver to the fir) 
Cauſe; to eXtite in the mind, .e moſt elevated 
thoughts of God, and to impreis thoſe ſentiments 
of awe, and reverence, and delight, which are ſuita- 
ble to his infinite perfections. He made intelligent 
beings to glorify him in an active manner, Not 
that he needed or propos'd the glory reſulting from 
the works of creation, or from the praiſes and ado- 
rations of the intelligent part of it, to complete his 
own happineſs, He was not mov'd by the deſire of 
fame as the children of men many times are, in their 
greateſt and moſt ſhining actions; who, without 
conſidering that in ſuch an action, they ſhall diſ- 
charge their own duty, and be uſeful ro mankind, and 
being urg'd by this reflection, think of nothing 
but the renown it will procure them, and how their 
names will be mention'd with. honour, by thoſe 
that are ſtrangers to their perſons, and, as the 
fatter themſelves, by remote poſterity. Such a 
deſire of fame, for its own ſake, may be the infir- 
mity of great minds, but ſtill it is an infirmity, and 
therefore not conſiſtent with a perfect nature. 
Alas! what are the applauſes of a world, of ten 
thouſand worlds, to him whoſe greatneſs and glory 
is all inherent in himſelf, and independent o* any 
other being? What are their united praiſes to the 
ſingle approbation of his ow» eternal mind? He 
hath a more ſolid and divine ſatisfaftion in himſelf 
than to be capable of delighting in a /ound or a 
ſpadow. All that God does, and all that he would 
have his creatures do, ts fit, and he does it, and 
would have them do it, becauſe it is fit ; and for- 
aſmuch as this is for the glory of God that he does 
that, and nothing elſe but chat which is fir for a 
being of infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, to 
do, and becauſe it is highly fit, that reaſonable 
creatures ſhould think, and ſpeak, and act in that 
„ | manner 
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manner which is moſt for the lory of God; 1 * Fo 
this fenſe God may be ſaid to deſign his own glory... 
"materially confi der'd, or what declares. and ſhews 
forth his e/ential glory: but not any glory wit bout 
Hbimſelf that terminates his view. It is very true, 
that a great deal of glory will redound from the 


works öf God to their Creator, yea, and farther, 


that he expects ſuch of his creatures, as can do i it, 1 
ſhould ſerve and glorify him. But as for the glorx 


that redounds from his works, it is a neceſſary 
appendage of their being, much after the ſame 


manner as a noble production in any art is an ho- 


nour to the artificer, The work of the Lord is glo- 


 . Tioks, and tis glorious becauſe expreſſive of che 
idea or platform of it in his oẽn mind; and 


chus agreeing witty his deſign, he cannot but ap- 
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prove it; it is really lovely and beautiful. And 


| 1f God challenges the ſeryice and praiſes of his 


creatures, it is not that he reaps any advantage 
from them, or delights in them for their own ſake, 


but becauſe it is fit and reaſonable, and for the be- 


nefit and happineſs of the creature, that he ſhquld 


ſerve and worſhip the Creator, and becauſe what 
is fit, and becoming, and productive of pleaſure 
and happineſs, God who is a lover of truth, and 


' order, and of mankind, cannot but approve, and, 


as. the wiſe Governor.of the world, command, un- 


der pain of his diſpleaſure. — Upon the whole, ſince 
we can have no reaſon to doubt of the truth of 


that notion which beſt conſults the honour” of the 


divine petfections, beſt agrees with the univerſal 


ſeuſe of mankind, and is beſt adapted to promote 


the cauſe of virtue and religion, and to anſwer the 


Lt difficult queſtions on the ſubject of ertation 


and. providence » I rake leave to conchide, that wiſ- 
dom (and not arbitrary will or blind RY N is 
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